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This is a typical scene in thousands of homes with the coming of nipping, 
bitter cold. It is not our advertising that sells our heating outfits. Of 


course we sell directly through advertising some thousands of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. But the many, many thousands of these outfits being put 
in annually all over the civilized world—on the farms and in the cities—are sold through the families 
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of the health-protecting comfort and economies of 
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hundred thousand earlier buyers to again and again tell 
others of the soft, sanitary warmth, the big fuel economy, 


RICAN [DEAL lessened house-cleaning labor, freedom from repairs, 
( \ perfect safety, and many, many years of ideal service. 
RADIATORS BOILERS When you buy you too will become an enthusiastic 


spokesman for IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. The more you tell, the more we'll sell. It is this mouth-to-mouth 
advertising that carries conviction— because the users 
well know from present experience the comfort, con- 
venience and economies of our outfits—as compared 
with earlier experiences in paying the bills and suffering 
the ills of old-fashioned heating. 
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Great columns of lurid smoke 

swirled into the darkness from 
the try-works in the waist of the 
old sloop; they lighted up the deck, 
the rails, the mast and the rigging. 
The men, looking like demons in 
the yellow glare, stood with forks, 
pitching the horse-pieces to the min- 
cers and the bibles to the men who 
stirred the boiling oil or poked the 
tried-out scraps into the mouths of 
the roaring furnaces. 

The Dove had sailed from the 
Bahamas in the summer of 1812, 
and off the shoals to the south of 
Nantucket had taken a whale; for 
although she ‘‘had made a voyage’’ 
and was hurrying home, the whale 
was too tempting to let pass. 

The trying-out, or boiling, had 
begun as soon as the small whale 
had been ‘‘cut in.’’ A little past 
midnight a hail came out of the 
darkness. The ‘‘old man’’ jumped 
to the rail. His first thought was 
that he was going to be run into, 
but when he saw a small boat shoot 
out of the darkness under his lee, he 
thought they were castaways, and 
he hailed: 

‘*Come aboard! come aboard !’’ 

A spruce little midshipman in a 
cocked hat climbed over the rail, 
and with him his boat’s crew—as 
fine a lot of men as you could wish 
to see. They gazed about them in 
blank astonishment. The old man 
smiled when he saw how taken 
aback they were, and reaching out 
his hand to the lad, said, ‘‘This is 
something new for thee.’’ 

‘*T thought you were afire!’’ 

‘*Afire!’?? He laughed. ‘‘Thee’s 
never been aboard a whaler, that’s 
certain. ’’ 

The captain, like many of the 
Nantucket captains in those days, 
always used the plain language. He 
was, however, a religious man, and 
still had a conscience, even when 
‘‘off soundings.’’ He was not one of 
those who hove his broad brim on 


[cree were trying out at night. 
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deck as soon as he had sunk the land 
astern, and sang out to all hands, 
‘*No more Quaker this voyage !’’ 

The midshipman admitted 
that he had never seen a whaler 
before, and said: 

‘*T was ordered up here to 
lend you a hand. What are 
you doing ?’’ 

‘‘Ordered up from where?’’ 

‘*From his majesty’s frigate Phebe,’’ the 
midshipman replied. ‘‘But what are you do- 
ing??? 

‘*What’s a British frigate doing round here ?’’ 

‘‘We’re cruising for —’’ 

‘*War??? 

They looked at each other in mute surprise ; 
the Quaker realized that war had at last been 
declared, the young officer that he was on the 
deck of an enemy—and a good prize. 

The strange scene of which he found himself 
a witness, his desire to render aid in the most 
dreaded calamity that can befall a sailor, had 
driven from the midshipman’s mind all thought 


of war, enemy and prizes; and it was not until | 


he heard Judah’s question, and saw that the 
men were not trying to put out the fire, but 
‘re adding to it, that he realized his position. 
lhe whalemen, who were not surprised when 
they heard the exclamation ‘‘War!’’ immedi- 

ly took in the situation, for all of them had 
kiown that war must come. Those who were 
not armed with either pitchfork or ladle 
oped for the racks, and soon each had a 
harpoon, a lance or a boarding-knife, and was 
teody. And there stood the man-of-war’s 
! —and their cutlasses in the boat along- 


- 


idah, a Quaker and a man of peace, saw 
' his crew were prepared to resist. They 
‘no intention of giving up what they had 
‘ed for so hard, and they certainly did not 
‘i to spend a long time in a British hulk at 
‘tax or Bermuda. No, not if they could 
» it. But Judah, on the other hand, did 


wish to have any striking of blows or, | 


ve all, any shedding of blood. 


We’re a-b’ilin’ out blubber,’’ Judah re- | 


itked, in answer to the long-neglected ques- 
on, and with no appearance of noticing the 
stile attitude of his men. ‘We took a small 
ale this forenoon, and are a-b’ilin’ of her 
Our men know their trade as well as thine 





‘ow theirs. That Indian there,’’ he pointed | 


THE QUAKER REALIZED THAT WAR HAD AT LAST BEEN DECLARED, THE YOUNG OFFICER 





THAT HE WAS ON THE DECK OF AN ENEMY. 





| to a tall, half-naked Gay <9°-% 
Header, ‘‘can put that iron eH 
| into a runnin’ blackfish at 

| fifteen fathoms from the head of ; 
|@ boat jumpin’ right into it. All 4 

|my boat-steerers are Indians. ; 
Those two young fellows with the = gr-rr~ 
| lances have churned them in the &+# 
life of an old bull, when the seas 


have been runnin’ pretty high,—they’re my | 


mates,—and they all have used those knives to 
board many a blanket-piece. And,’’ he added, 
turning to the midshipman with a sly twinkle 
| in his eye, ‘‘that oil in the pots is hot.’’ 
The midshipman saw how matters stood, 
j}and fully appreciated the force of Judah’s 
|remarks. The harpoons and the lances, with 


| their long handles, could keep men armed with 


cutlasses, even if they had them, at a good | 
| ness and sail made. 
Moreover, the boarding-knives, long, double- | 


distance. 


edged blades set in wooden handles, used to 
eut through the long strip of blubber,—the 
‘*blanket-piece,’’—were as good weapons in 
the right hands as any cutlass, and ladles of 
boiling oil would be almost as effective as fire- 
| arms, and fully as discouraging. 
| There was no chance for the midshipman 
now to make a capture. He knew the value of 
full whale-ships ; he and his fellows, indeed, had 
counted on taking some on these ‘‘grounds.’’ 
His idea now was to get away peacefully, and 
come back with a larger and better-armed force. 
Putting on as good a front as Judah had done, 
he said: 

‘*T see that we can be of no use to you here. 
| We’ll go back to the ship.’’ 

He gave the order for the men to get into 
the boat. 

‘They might just as well stay where they 
are,’’ observed Judah. ‘‘Joe,’’ he called to 
one of the Indians, ‘‘thee just get the boat- 
keeper aboard and drop the boat astern !’’ 

The man left in charge of the boat came 
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the painter aft. 

‘*‘We might as well put 
out the fires, for if we don’t, they 
will think over there that thee has 
not done thy duty, and I should 
not like to have them think that. ’’ 
Judah, keeping the midshipman 
beside him, ordered the fires to be 
drawn and shoveled overboard. While the men 
were doing this, he explained to the impatient 
youth the mysteries of his craft. He told of 
cutting in, boarding, mincing and boiling; he 
explained that the hot oil was bailed into the 
coolers before going into the casks, and that 
the fires were fed by the ‘*scraps.’’ 

‘*For a whale,’’ said Judah, ‘‘furnishes the 
fuel to try himself out.’’ 

Before he had finished, the sloop was in dark- 


‘*There she is!’’ sang out one of the mates. 

The lights of the frigate could now be seen 
about a mile and a half dead to leeward of 
them. 

‘*I’m not going to carry thee very far away. 
By the way, what’s thy name? Mine is 


| Judah Macy.’’ 


‘Tt does not matter what my name is,’’ 
answered the midshipman, thoroughly angered 
at being caught in the trap. ‘‘You can call 
me anything you like.’’ 

‘*Well, thee needn’t take on so. I’ll admit 
that thee is not in a comfortable position, but 
if I had let thee have thy way, we would be 
in one much worse. I want to get away from 
danger just as far as I can before daylight. 
If thee doesn’t like my company, thee may go 
below. ’’ ; 

The lad turned on his heel and walked aft. 
The wind was still light and out of the west. 
There were two hours before daylight, and 
the sloop could make four or five miles in that 
time. They hauled her sharp on the wind, 
for they knew that she could point up much 





over the rail, and Joe led | 
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better than the ship. They also 
knew that the ship could sail much 
faster than the sloop, which was 
deep in the water and foul. 

As soon as the dawn appeared, 
they made out the ship some five 
miles off the lee quarter, hove to 
under easy sail. 

**Friend,’’ said Judah to the mid- 
shipman, ‘‘thee may go now. I 
thank thee for thy willingness to 
lend us a hand, whether we needed 
it or not. Thy first intentions were 
good, and I cannot blame thee for 
wanting to take what does not 
belong to thee, for thy bringing up 
has not been what I should like a 
son of mine to have. I’m sorry 
thee is engaged in the profession of 
war, but I’m sure thee cannot blame 
me for trying to save my voyage. 
We’ ve worked hard for this oil, and 
I mean to try to hold on to it. 
Thee’ll not have much of a pull 
down to thy ship.’’ 

The men tumbled aboard their 
boat, and as the midshipman was 
about to go over the rail, Judah 
held out his hand to him, saying: 

‘*Fare thee well !’’ 

The midshipman looked at the 
extended hand for a moment, then 
at Judah. He could not resist the 
kind expression of the Quaker’s 
face. 

‘*Good-by!’’ He smiled, for he 
recognized the peculiarity of the 
situation. ‘*‘ But you’re not in 
Nantucket yet!’’ 

‘*That’s very true, friend, but if 
we’re not there by this time to- 
morrow, it’ll not be for want of 
trying. I can advise thee to tell thy 
captain that he had better look out 
for shoals. Fare thee well!’’ They 
shook hands. 

As soon as the boat left, the sloop 
was put under way again. The 
breeze, coming up with the dawn, 
came over the water in strengthen- 
ing puffs, and rushed the waves 
down toward the sun, which rose 
clear and red into a hard blue sky. 

**Tt’ll take ’em a good hour to run 
down, before they’re picked up,’’ 
the first mate said. 

‘*Yes, and by that time we 
ought to pick up Tom Never’s 
Head,’’ responded the second 
mate. 

‘*Tom Never’s or Sankaty. 

(i) The old Dove’s beginning to go 

~“ some now.’’ The sloop leaned 
over to one of the flaws and pushed a big 
roller of churning water from her bluff bows. 
‘‘She’ll be doing her six knots, if the wind 
holds. ’’ 

‘*Yes, and the ship’ll be doing her eight or 
more. ’’ 

On they drove her, and the wind all the 
while freshened. Everything showed that they 
would have all the wind they wanted for 
the day. The air grew hazy, as it always 
does in a ‘*smoky sou’wester,’’ and it was 
difficult to make out the ship when she lay in 
the broad, shining wake of the sun. 

‘*Henry, just thee jump aloft and see what 
thee can make out,’’ said Judah. 

Henry was soon on the yard. 

‘‘She’s hauled on us.’’ For by this time 
the ship had picked up her boat and had made 
sail. ‘‘Land ho!’’ Henry called out, a little 
later, as he peered into the haze to the north. 
‘* A bout two points under our lee. ’’ 

**Good!’’? said Judah, and soon from the 
deck they could see a dull gray lump on the 
horizon. Judah knew at once where he was. 
The charts of those days were not what the 
charts are now, but the Nantucket whalers 
knew the shoals as well as a cat knows an 
attic. 

The frigate was now abreast of them and 
about four miles to leeward. It would not take 
her long to draw ahead. 

‘*Tf she gets between us and the land, it will 
be Halifax for us,’’ the mate observed. ‘‘1 
believe she’ll do it, if she keeps on like that. 
She’s going a good nine knots—see how she 
draws ahead !’’ 

‘*She’s got everything set, and she’s going 
two feet to our one,’’ said the other. 

‘*Keep her a good full, there!’’ the mate 
sang out to the men at the long tiller, as 
he noticed a slight shiver in the great main- 
sail. 

Another hump appeared on the horizon 
ahead, and the two soon joined. The water 
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by this time had lost all its ocean blue, and | 
was dull and greenish. 


The boats pulled hard and straight for the | 
|smiles behind her, and she thought of her 


| sloop, with the long, even strokes that show 
father, and sighed. “I wish he “knew that 


‘*We’ll have to give him a scare,’’ said | good training, and as the oars glistened in the 


Judah. 
up into the wind, boys. 
run and down the jibs. 
men hesitated and 
‘* Lively there!’’ 

Off ran the mainsail, and the old sloop came | 
to an even keel with a jerk, and down rattled 
the jib-hanks. 

‘**Let go the port anchor—bear a hand there | 
—and over one of the boats. He’ll think we’re 
aground, and if he does, we’re all right. Bend 
a piece of tow-line to the kedge and run it 
well to windward. ’’ 

They pulled off with it and plumped it 
overboard. The tow-line was taken astern. 
‘‘Now heave in and horse her up to the wind. 
It’ll look more natural, ’’ observed Judah, with 
a sly wink. 

They hove in on it, and soon had the sloop 
side to the wind; moored bow and stern. The 
mainsail, well off, was whipping in the flaws, 
jerking the great boom about as if it had no 
weight, and slatting the water from the sheet 
as it now and then fetched taut. 

‘*Lower away that peak—she’ll ride better 
now. Sam,’’ Judah sang out to the boat, 
which was pulling toward the sloop, ‘‘pull 
about and look scared—make out as if thee was 
trying to do something !’? 

Sam jerked up his arm and threw his open 
palm toward Judah; it was his way of saying, 
‘Aye! aye!’’ 

‘*There she goes,’’ sang out the boy from 
the yard, ‘‘off to the east’ard!’’ After some 
time he shouted down, ‘‘ There she heaves to— 


Let the main-sheet | 





she’s lowered a boat! There’s three of ’em.’’ 
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‘It’s our only chance. Shoot her sun, Judah observed to the men about him: 


| 


When Mary went back to her work, she left 


she is no longer weeping,’’ thought the girl, 


‘They pull well, but they’re not whalemen. | for she guessed that the days of absence would 


looked aft in wonder. | ‘‘We’ll have to get out of this before long!’’ 


The whale-boat came alongside, was hoisted 
in and griped down on the cranes. They 
watched the oncoming boats, which could now 


| be easily seen from the deck. 


Lively there!’’ as the | Come aboard, Sam!’’ he called to the boat. | seem quite as long to Jonathan Murray as to 
| his wife. 


In spite of her apprehensions, Mistress 


| Murray, exhausted perhaps by the varying 
| emotions of the day, slept soundly through the 
|night. Mary’s rest was not so peaceful. 


She 


‘*Stand by the halyards and sheets. Take | was not afraid; but for the first time in her 


an ax and stand by the hawser. 
to lose those anchors,’’? Judah said, ‘‘but 
there’s no help for it.’’ 

Judah waited until the boats were about a 
quarter of a mile away. 

“Cut! Up jibs and peak!’’ he sang out. 
‘‘Aft with the sheet there!’’ 

The old ‘‘butter-box’’ slid off to leeward, 
leaving a smooth streak to windward and 
churning up a great fuss to leeward; then it 
slowly forged ahead. 

They could hear the coxswains of the boats 


I don’t like | life a sense of responsibility for others weighed 


upon her. She heard every sound—when the 
baby stirred in his big, home-made cradle, 
when the dog in the kitchen growled under his 
breath, when from the heart of the forest came 
strange cries not unlike the wailing of an infant, 
blended at intervals with the muffled howling 
of wolves. a 

* The pioneer girl was familiar with the voices 
of wild beasts. They did not frighten her, but 
they emphasized the fact that she was the 
sole protector of two helpless human beings. 


urging the men on. They seemed to gain on | She was glad when the first hint of dawn gave 


the slow-moving sloop. 

‘*Start the sheets a bit and let her swing off a 
mite; she’ll go better a little free—there, ’’ said 
Judah. ‘‘We’re holding our own. Muscle 
and wind won’t hold out long against taut 
canvas and a good breeze; the frigate won’t 
dare to run into the green water. ’’ 

The boats fell astern. A couple of men 
stood up in them, and some bullets whistled 
overhead. 

‘*Parewell!’’ sang out Judah, with a wave 
of the hand. ‘‘I’m sorry thee’s had such a long 
pull for nothing. I guess we’ll make Nantucket 
by sundown, if the wind holds. ’’ 
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HE heavy cart, loaded 
+ with corn for the grist- 

mill, had stood a good 
half-hour at Jonathan Murray’s door. The 
oxen, chewing their euds reflectively, were in 
no hurry to start; but Jonathan’s daughter, 
Mary, glancing at the sun, now high above 
the reddening maples on Blueberry Mountain, 
compressed her lips into a severe line sug- 
gestive of overtaxed patience. 

Through the closed door of the room beyond 
the kitchen came the murmur of voices, one 
breaking now and then into sobs, the other, a 
deeper voice, gently remonstrant. The words 
of the dialogue were not audible, but Mary 
could guess what was being said, the unrea- 
sonable appeal, the sturdy common-sense re- 
joinder. 

She had been trained to respect her elders, 
but in her heart there was a contemptuous 
wonder that any one, even her father’s new 
wife, should not realize the necessity of a man 
getting his grist to mill. ‘‘Perhaps she would 
be content to eat it unground,’’ Mary mur- 
mured, with slightly curling lip. Her girlish 
stepmother, a child beside Mary in all practical 
things, had never shown any great readiness 
to undergo privation. 

The door opened at last, and Jonathan 
Murray came from his wife’s room with his 


strong face overcast. The trip to the mill|and stared at her with big 
would oceupy only three days; the third night | round eyes. 


he would be at home again; but as his wife 


had clung weeping round his neck, and he had | bald head Mary looked rather 
kissed the forehead of his two-weeks’-old son, | helplessly at the swollen, 
he had felt an unwonted heaviness of heart. | tear-stained face of the moth- 
It was a relief to stop for a word with Mary. | er. 


The composed serenity of her face and manner 
was reassuring. 


‘*She is troubled, Mary, to have me leave | herself, she would have thrust 
The | her hands among the blazing 


her, but I have no choice in the matter. 








| 


| disappeared. 


| warmth in her heart. ‘‘Little 
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to accommodate the gener- ™ 
ous girth of the Christmas %* 
saint, who must find himself 
sadly incommoded in these 
modern days. 

A girlish figure stood in the 
open door. She waved her 
hand to him with a gesture 
oddly reassuring. Jonathan 
Murray found his heart sud- 
denly lighter. Mary would 
take care of the weeping 
young wife whom he had left 
and the little, squirming, red- 
faced son. He could trust 
Mary. 

When he looked back again, 
just before he turned the 
bend, the watching figure had 
Mary was in- 
deed in her stepmother’s 
room, summoned by the 
baby’s lusty crying. She 
took the child in her arms, 
conscious of a curious tender 


brother, you must not cry so 
loud,’’ she said in his ear, 
and the child stopped with 
almost uncanny abruptness, 


Across the top of the baby’s 


Such manifestations of 
weakness made her feel awk- 
ward and ill at ease. For 


her an excuse for rising. 

The day did not open auspiciously. It was 
lowering, and the smoke, instead of rising, 
hung low over the high-pitched roof in ominous 
black wreaths. The mother’s nervousness had 
communicated itself to the baby. He fretted 
during the day. Mistress Murray was appre- 
hensive of rain, which might delay her hus- 
band’s return, and Mary had to forget her 
Own weariness and assume the sprightliness 
necessary to keep up the other girl’s uncertain 
spirits. 





When at last she crawled into bed, she fell 
| almost immediately into a dreamless sleep, 
where no thought of care or responsibility 
intruded. 

The crying of the baby woke her. She 
started up, reached mechanically for the cradle, 
and set it rocking. But the child screamed 
on, and Mary, blinking and but half-awake, 
slipped from her bed and started to take him 
in her arms. Then all at once her drowsiness 
vanished. For the ery of the child indoors 
was answered by a scream from outside, a 


STECHER 





THEN UPON THE ASHES OF THE DYING FIRE SHE 
EMPTIED THE CONTENTS OF THE CASE. 


| circling about it, and now and then pausing, 
no doubt to rear his sinewy length against 
it. The wide mouth offered ample entrance 
room for such an intruder. The few smolder- 
ing embers on the hearth would not check 
him. 

Again the baby cried, and close upon the 
sound bits of mortar came rattling down the 
chimney into the fireplace. It was plain that 
the panther, attracted by the child’s crying, 
was trying to make an entrance by way of the 
chimney. The falling mortar suggested that 
he was already testing the steep sides with his 
formidable claws. 

Mary’s eyes flew to the loaded musket, hang- 
ing on the wall within reach. Like all girls 
in pioneer households, she could use a gun 
with a fair amount of dexterity; but even as 
she moved to take it down, doubt caused her 
to hesitate. If she shot up the chimney at the 
possible intruder, she was more than likely to 
miss, and before she could reload, the infuriated 
creature might be upon her. If she waited for 
his descent, she must shoot to kill. There 
would be no chance for a second shot. 

She ran back into the bedroom, where the 
baby’s fretful crying had begun again. Mis- 
tress Murray, seeing by the light of the candle 
that Mary carried, the white determination of 
the girl’s face, needed to ask no questions. 
‘*Mary!’’? she gasped. She lifted herself on 
her elbow, cast a terrified glance toward the 
cradle, and then fell back in a dead faint. 

Snatching the pillow from beneath the un- 
conscious head, Mary closed and bolted the 
door on the fainting woman and the crying 
child. She had no time to weigh methods. 
Again the rattling mortar told what the big 
cat was about. 

Mary caught her father’s hunting-knife from 
the nail where it dangled, and slashed the 
heavy linen cover of the pillow. Then upon 
the ashes of the dying fire she emptied the 
contents of the case. The gleaming white 
goose feathers fell like snow upon the smolder- 
ing embers. In an instant a cloud of smoke 
was ascending the chimney, and with it the 
indescribable smell of burning feathers. 
Overhead a great cough waked the echoes. 

The big cat, his head hanging over the 
top of the chimney, as he meditated a 
downward leap, received the ascending 
fumes full in the face. The cough was 
repeated. There was a scurry, a rattle of 
claws, and then a tawny body launched 
itself from the roof into the dark, as if 
that breath of civilization had aroused 
in it an overwhelming desire for the 
unsullied atmosphere of the forest. And 
Mary Murray, with trembling hands and 
shaking knees, proceeded without delay 
to build a roaring fire. 

When Mistress Murray came to herself, 
her stepdaughter was bending over her, 
moistening her forehead and rubbing 
her hands. The composure of the girl’s 
manner was in itself an answer to the 
question that sprang to the young moth- 
er’s lips. Nevertheless, she asked it. 

‘*Has it gone, Mary? Are we safe?’’ 

‘“*It has gone,’’ said Mary, quietly, 
‘‘and we are quite safe.’’ Then she 
noticed that her stepmother, now that her 
mind was partly at ease, was sniffing 
uncertainly. 

‘*?Tis a most unpleasant odor, dear 
Mary,’’ she murmured. 

‘*Burnt feathers are the best of all 
remedies for faintness, or so I have been 
told,’? Mary replied, demurely. And it 
was long before the other woman knew 
the more weighty reason for the sacrifice 
of one of the best pillows. As Mary’s 
hands smoothed the damp hair back 
from her forehead, Jonathan Murray’s 
wife was comparing herself with his 
daughter, to her own great disadvantage. 

‘*You are brave, like your father, dear 





corn must be ground; already I am late with | logs in the huge fireplace almost as soon as she | sound of incredible ferocity, so close to the | Mary,’’ she said, at last. ‘‘And I ama coward. 


it. She is unaccustomed to our solitude. 
neighbor or two would help keep up her 
heart. ’’ 

He looked rather wistfully about the clear- 
ing, hemmed in by the forest, with the moun- 
tains rising beyond. It had never occurred to 
him before that it was lonely. He had his 
home, his wife and children, and strength to 
work for them. Few pioneers asked for more. 

‘*She will grow used to it in time,’’ Mary 
said, but she felt again that sense of surprised 
contempt for one whose peace of mind de- 
pended on seeing the smoke-wreaths from other 
people’s chimneys. 
neighbors as she did of fashions. 





A | would have wept where other eyes could see 


her. Yet again the tears were rolling down 
the thin cheeks of her father’s wife, and two 
tremulous hands were extended toward her 
appealingly. ; 

‘*Mary, I cannot bear it! Iam afraid. Oh, 
*tis terrible, this loneliness! Night and day 
it rests like a weight on my heart, but more 
so when night falls. I dread to see the dark 
settling down, even when your father is here 
to protect us. And now —’’ 

Sobs choked her speech. Mary laid the 
baby back in his cradle, possessed herself of 


Mary knew as little of | one fluttering hand, and stroked it gently, 
It was im-| although her kindness was not free from the 


possible for her to put herself in the place of | old, contemptuous wonder. 


the timid young creature, transplanted from 
the bustle of a thriving town to a solitude 
almost like that of a primeval wilderness. The 
young wife had struggled bravely against the 
strangeness of it all, but now, her power of 
resistance lessened by physical weakness, she 
had given up the effort to conceal her appre- 
hensions. Her husband’s departure seemed 
to her to leave them all at the mercy of in- 
numerable dangers. 

As the oxen plodded up the slope, Jonathan 
Murray turned for another look at his home, 


sloping in the rear to within a few feet of the 


‘*T am here to protect you,’’ she said. 

‘*And are you not afraid?’’ 

Mary’s smile was answer enough. There 
is a contagion of courage as well as of fear, 
and for the time the stronger nature dominated 
| the weaker. Mistress Murray laughed a little 
| hysterically, but wiped the tears from her 
cheeks. 

‘“*T am a sad coward,’’ she said. ‘‘’Tis to 
| be hoped that my boy will take after his 

father, and not me. ’Twill not be long, 





walls of the house that it almost seemed in the 
room itself. 

‘*What is that?’’ 

The terrified, gasping whisper from the bed 
steadied Mary’s nerves as nothing else could 
have done. She spoke with perfect confidence, 
although an instant before her own heart had 
fluttered. 

‘“?Tis nothing. They are often about 
when the weather is growing colder. The 
cattle and pigs are shut up safe. There is no 
danger. ’’ 

Almost as she spoke there was a rattling 
over her head, the sound of great claws scraping 
| on the shingles. 
| ‘It is on the roof!’’ the frightened mother 
| cried. ‘‘O Mary!’’ 
| This time the girl’s reassuring answer was 

less spontaneous. Taking the candle, she went 
to light it at the hearth. The fire that had 
| roared so lustily during the evening had almost 
| burned out; a few embers remained. The 
| light of the candle showed Mary that the dog 
| was awake, and stood beside her. The hair 
along his spine bristled, his lip was drawn 
back and showed the gleaming teeth. 

The noises on the roof ceased for a time. 





| Yet your father loves me despite my weakness. 
I wish you were like him in that, too.’’ 
Something stirred in Mary’s breast as it had 
stirred when she had taken the baby in her 
arms. She could have resisted kindness, affec- 
| tion, even, but the service that she had done 
chained her irresistibly. With no help but he: 
own keen wits, she had defended her father’s 
wife and her father’s son. Their very lives, 
perhaps, they owed to her, and that debt made 
a bond between them that never could be 
broken. Something hard and unyielding melted 
within her, and swept away in its current the 
feeling of scornful superiority with which she 
| had sat in judgment on her father’s wife 
| Pioneer life did not encourage demonstrative- 
|ness. In many a household any manifestatio: 
| of tenderness was as sternly repressed as if it 
was an act of weakness. But Mary Murray, 
carried out of herself by a sudden rush 0! 
| emotion, fell on her knees, and kissed th: 
| trembling lips that had pleaded for her love. 
Jonathan Murray came home the next da) 
at nightfall. Mary stood in the door to gree‘ 
him. A big fire blazed cheerily on the hearth 
and in the room beyond, the voice of the new 
| comer in the house made itself heard in wail 








Mary, before he will be protecting us both. | Then the baby wailed, and again padded foot- | ing welcome. Outwardly nothing was changed 
the square, substantial house, with its roof) We shall not fear with him at home. He will | steps sounded on the shingles overhead. Mary | but Jonathan Murray had come home to : 


be broad of- shoulder, like his father. 


Already | realized that the panther was giving his atten- | united household, bound together by the lov 


ground, the wide chimney, spacious enough | he brandishes his arm as if defying danger.’’ tion to the chimney; she knew that he was that can overlook where it cannot understand. 
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ITH that crash, the 

three, Marian, Roder- 

ick and the captain, 
pitched violently across the 
deck, and landed in a heap against the 
rail. The lighted cabin seemed to rear 
up from the deck and lunge toward them. 
There was an uproar of shouts, a hideous | 
pounding of machinery. Marian shut her eyes. 
Then, with a second deafening crash, the | 


steamer righted herself. Marian, Roderickand | , 
the captain reeled back from the rail, and | 


found themselves, bumped and dizzy, tangled | 
in a heap of freight and canvas. Roderick | 
was the first on his feet. He caught hold of 


Marian. ; 
‘Sister! Are you hurt? ‘Tell me, quick !’’ 
‘‘No.’? Marian struggled up, bruised and 
trembling. ‘‘I whacked my head on the rail, 


that’s all. What has happened ?’’ 

*-We’ve struck another bunch of runaway 
logs. 'They’ve fouled our wheel!’ shouted the 
captain. ‘‘Put a life-preserver on your sister. 
Swing out the yawl, boys! Where’s Smith?’’ 

-*He’s below, sir, standing by the boiler,’’ a 
fireman answered. ‘*The logs struck us for’ard 
the gangway. She’s got a hole stove in her 
that you could drive an ice-wagon through. 
Smith says, head her inshore. Maybe you can 
beach her before she goes clean under. ’’ 

‘Her first trip for the year! The smartest 
little boat on the river! MeCloskey!’’ the 
captain shouted, angrily. ‘*Head her inshore 
before she swamps! You hear that?’’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir!’? The voice from the pilot- 
house was very meek. 

Very slowly the Lucy swung about. Creak- 
ing and groaning, she headed through the 
darkness for the line of willows on the Illinois 
shore. 

Roderick and Marian stood together under 
the swaying lantern, too dazed by excitement 
to move. 
had begun to rise; Roderick’s cheek-bone dis- 
played an ugly bruise. Suddenly Marian spoke: 

*‘Rod! Where is the Empress? She will | 
be frightened to death ! 
the life-boat with us.’’ 

The young fireman turned. 

That grand, big cat of yours, ma’am? 
You’ll never coax a cat into an open boat. 
She’ll die first. But have no fear. We are 
not a hundred yards from shore, and in shallow 
water, at that. ’Tis a pity the Lucy is hurt, 
but it’s lucky for us that she can limp ashore. ’’ 

Marian felt a little foolish. She pulled off 
the life-preserver that Roderick had tied over 
her shoulders. 

‘We aren’t shipwrecked, after all, Rod. 
We’re more frightened than hurt. ’’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that. Keep that life- 
preserver On, sis.’’ 

The Lucy was floundering pluckily toward 
the shore. But the deck jarred with the thud 
and rattle of thrashing machinery, and at every 
forward plunge the boat pitched until it 
seemed as if the next fling would surely capsize 
her. 

Roderick peered into the darkness. 

‘We'll make the shore, I do believe. Shall 
I leave you long enough to get our bags and 
the Empress ?’’ 

~-Oh, I’ll go, too. You’ll need me to pacify 
Empress. She will be panic-stricken.’’ 

She was panic-stricken, indeed. The little 
cabin was in a state of chaos. The shock of 
the collision had overturned every piece of 
furniture. Even the wall cabinets were upset, 
and their shells and arrow-heads were scat- 
tered far and wide. The beautiful old-time 
crystal chandeliers were in splinters, and the 
big gilt mirror lay on the floor, smashed to 
atoms. Only one object in all that cabin held 
its place—the stuffed eagle. And high on the 
eagle’s outspread wing, crouched like a pan- 
ther, snarling and spitting, with every silky 
hair furiously on end, clung poor, terrified 
Empress. 

‘You made friends with the nice bird, after 
all, didn’t you, Empress?’’ cried Roderick. 
“Come on down, kitty. Let me put a life- 
preserver On you, too.’’ 

No life-preserver for Empress! Marian 
coaxed and called in vain. The cat merely 
(ug her claws into the eagle’s back, and 
crowled. 

‘Let’s go back on deck, sis. 
down after a while. ’’ 

The Lucy was now working inshore with 

creasing speed. Butas they stepped on deck, 

ie boat careened suddenly, then stopped, with 
‘i sickening jolt. 

‘Never mind, miss!’? the young fireman 
~aid to Marian. 


She’ll calm 


ere, 
ut don’t be nervous. She can’t sink very far | 

1 Six feet of water. ’’ 
“I suppose not.’? Yet Marian’s teeth chat- 
cred. Inwardly she sympathized with the | 
“mpress. What a comfort it would be to climb 


the stuffed eagle, and perch there, well out of long double file. 
steam-dredge. 


cach of even six feet of black, icy water ! 

The captain was even more reassuring. 
“Well, it’s lucky that we’ve brought her | 
this near shore.’? He wiped his forehead with 
x rather unsteady hand. ‘‘Ten minutes ago 


iy heart was in my mouth. I thought she’d 
sink in midstream. 


You’ re perfectly safe now, 


On Marian’s forehead a blue bump | 


We must take her into | 
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| Miss Hallowell. Better go to your 
stateroom and get some sleep.’’ 
“Yes, the Lucy will rest quiet as 
a : church now,’’ said the young fire- 
man. ‘*She’s hard aground. Though 
that’s no thanks to our pilot. I say, 
McCloskey! Where were you trying 
to steer us? Into a lumber-yard?’’ 





| 


Closkey, jaunty and serene as a May morning. 

‘*This little incident is no fault of my 
steerin’,’’ said he, with delightful unconcern. 
‘*?'Twas the carelessness of those raftsmen, | 


tain, I’d sue them for damages. ’’ 


the captain. ‘‘I ought to put you in irons. 
against you, McCloskey. Take hold now, | 
boys. Bank your fires; then 
we’ll patch her up as best we 
can.’’ 

Marian went to her state- 
room, but not to sleep. There 
was little sleep that night for 
anybody. In spite of the pro- 
tecting sand-bar, the boat 
careened wretchedly. Strange 
groans and shrieks rose from 
the engine-room; hurrying 
footsteps came and went 
through the narrow gangway. 
And the rush of the swift cur- 
rent, the bump of ice-cakes, 
and the sweep of floating brush 
past her window kept Marian 
aroused and apprehensive. It 
seemed years before the tiny 
window grew gray with dawn. 

Then the captain’s voice 
reached her ears. 

‘No, the Lucy isn’t dam- 
aged as badly as we thought. 
But it will take us two days 
of bulkheading before we can 
| dare to go on. You’d better 
take your sister up to the 
camp in my launch. It is at 
your service. ’’ 

‘*That’s good news !’’ sighed 
Marian. ‘‘ Anything to escape 
from this sinking ship! I 
don’t like playing Casabianca 
one bit.’’ 

She swallowed the hot coffee 
and corn bread that the cap- 
tain’s boy brought to her door, 
and hurried on deck. The em- 
barkation was highly exciting ; 
for poor Empress, having been 
coaxed with difficulty from the 
eagle’s roost, where she had 
spent the night, promptly lost 


= 
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Down from the pilot-house came Mr. Mc- | 


-_. 


‘This is my job, all right. Isn’t 
it sumptuous, Marian? Will you 
look at that dredge? Isn’t she 
magnificent? So is the whole outfit, 
barges and all. That’s worth walk- 
ing from Boston to see!’’ 

“Is it? Well, I’d be willing to 
walk back to Boston—to get away !’’ 

‘-Ahoy the launch! This is Mr. Hallowell?’’ 
A tall, haggard man in oilskins and hip boots 
came striding across the dredge. ‘*Glad to see 
| you, sir. We hoped that you would arrive 
| to-day. Iam Carlisle, the engineer in charge. ’’ 


letting their legs get away, no less. Sure, cap- | | He leaned over the rail to give Roderick’s 


| hand a friendly grip. 


| 


Although he spoke in a 


“*T’ll be more likely to sue you for running | formal manner, his lean, yellow face was full 
full speed after dark, against orders !’’ growled | of kindly interest. 


| lowell. You have come to a rather forlorn 


But the man doesn’t live that can hold a grudge | summer resort, Miss Hallowell, but we will do 


| our best to make the place endurable for you. ’’ 
eh y " 
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‘‘And this is Miss Hal-| 





tall, dark-featured young man who shuffled 
forward. She remembered the captain’s terse 
description—**a cub engineer, and a grizzly 
cub, at that.’’ Mr. Marvin certainly acted the 
part. He barely nodded to her and to Rod- 
erick, then clamored on about his grievance: 

‘“*You know I’ve told the men time and 
again to leave my boat alone! But your fore- 
man borrows my launch whenever he takes the 
notion, and leaves her half-swamped, or high 
and dry, as he chooses. If you won’t jack him 
up for it, I will. I'll not tolerate —’’ 

‘*T’ll take that matter up later, Mr. Marvin.’’ 
Marvin’s sullen face reddened at the tone in his 
chief’s voice. ‘‘Mr. Hallowell, I have found 
lodgings for your sister, three miles up the 
canal, at the Gates farm. Mr. Burford will 
take you to Gates Landing, whence you will 
drive to the farmhouse. Your own quarters 
will be on the engineers’ house-boat, and we 
shall hope to see you here for dinner to-night. 
Good-by, Miss Hallowell! I hope that Mrs 
Gates will do everything to make you com- 
fortable. ’’ 

The launch puffed away up the narrow, 
muddy canal. It was a straight, deep stream 
of brown water, barely forty feet wide. Its 


banks were a high-piled mass of mire and clay, 


I 


for the levee-builders had not 
yet begun work. Beyond rose 
clumps of leafless trees. Then 
as far as eye could see lay only 
muddy fields. Roderick gazed, 
radiant. 

**Isn’t it splendid, Marian? 
The finest equipment I eve 


dreamed of! Look at those 
barges !’’ 
‘Those horrid flat boats, 


heaped with coal?’’ 

‘Yes. Think of the yard- 
age record we’re making! Five 
thousand yards a day !’’ 

Marian rubbed her aching 
eyes. 

“‘T don’t know a yardage 
-record from a bushel basket, ’’ 
she sighed. ‘*What that 
queer, box-shaped red boat, 
set on a floating platform ?’’ 

**That the 
house-boat, where your brother 
is to live. Mayn’t we take 
you aboard to see?’’ urged 
Burford. 

Marian stepped on the nar- 
row platform, and peeped into 
the cubby-hole staterooms and 
the clean-scoured messroom. 
She was too tired to be really 
interested. 


is 


is engineers’ 





‘And that funny, grass- 
green cabin, set on wooden 
stilts, up that little hill? That 


playhouse ?’’ 

Burford laughed. 

““That’s my playhouse. 
Sally Anne insists on living 
right here, so she and the 
babies and Mammy Easter 
can keep a watchful eye on 











her head at sight of the 
water, and fled to the pilot- 
house. Roderick, the pilot, the 
engineer and the young fireman together hunted 
her from her fastness, and after a wild 


Empress raging in a gunny-sack. 

‘*Better keep her there till you’re ashore, | 
miss,’’ said the young fireman. And Marian | 
took the precaution of tying the mouth of the 
sack with double knots. 

Up-stream puffed the launch, past Grafton | 
Landing into the narrower but clearer current 
of the Dlinois River. Now the black mud- 
banks rose into bluffs and wooded hills. 


tinge of early green. But there was nota vil- | 
lage in sight; not even a solitary farmhouse. 


dull river, beneath the gray, mist-hooded sky. 
Marian looked resentfully at her brother. He 











**She has struck a sand-bar, | 
‘nd there she’ll stick, I fear. But we are safe | 
“ough, for the water is barely six feet deep | 


We’ll have to stop here for the night, | 


had unrolled a portfolio of blue-prints, and sat 


| over them, as absorbed and as indifferent to the 
| cold and discomfort as if he were sitting at his 


own desk at home. 


1 


Here | 
and there a marshy backwater showed a faint | welcome you, Miss Hallowell, on Mrs. Bur- 


Roderick, red with pleasure, stood up to 
greet.his new chief. Behind Mr. Carlisle tow- 


chase, returned, scratched but victorious, with | ered a broad-shouldered, heavily built young 


man, dressed in a very muddy khaki suit and 
leggings, whose blond, wind-burned face shone 
with a hospitable grin. 

‘*This is Mr. Burford, Mr. Hallowell. At 
| present, you and he will superintend the night 
shifts. ’’ 

Burford gave Roderick a hearty hand-shake 
and beamed upon Marian. 

‘‘Mr. Burford will be particularly glad to 


ford’s ‘account. She has been living here on 


| the work for several months, the only lady 


Hour after hour they steamed slowly up the | 


‘*He’s so rapt over his miserable old contract | 


that he is not giving me one thought,’’ Marian 
said to herself. 
my foot down, and had refused flatly to come 
with him. If I had dreamed the West would 
| be like this !’’ 

Soon the launch whistled.. An answering 
whistle came from up-stream. Roderick 
dropped his blue-prints with a shout. 

‘*Look, Marian! There is the contract camp! 
| See, straight ahead !’’ 

Marian stared. There was not a house to be 
seen; but high on the right bank stood an 
jarmy of tents; and below, moored close to 
| Shore, lay a whole village of boats, strung in 
Midway stood a gigantic 
Its vivid red-painted machin- 
| ery reared high on its black, oil-soaked plat- 
form; its strange sprawling crane spread its 
iron wings, like the pinions of some ungainly 
bird of prey. 


‘*‘T just wish that I had put | 


| mist. 


Round it were ranked several | associate. 


who graced our camp until to-day. I know 
that she will be eager for your companion- 
ship.’’ 

Mr. Burford grew fairly radiant. ‘‘Sally 
Anne will be wild when she learns that you’re 
really here!’’ he declared, eagerly, in his deep 
Southern drawl. ‘*She has talked of your 
coming every minute since we heard that we 
might have you with us. You will find usa 
mighty primitive set, but you and Sally Anne 
can have plenty of fun together, I know. I’d 
like to bring her and the kiddies to see you as 
soon as you feel equal to receiving us.’’ 

‘*Thank you very much.’’ Marian tried 
her best to be gracious and friendly. But she 
was so tired that young Burford’s smiling face 
seemed to blur and waver through a thickening 
**T’m sure I shall be delighted — 

‘*Hi, there!’’ An angry shout broke upon 
her words. ‘‘Mr. Carlisle, will you look here! 
That foreman of yours has gone off with my 
skiff again. If I’m obliged to share my boat 
with your impudent riffraff — 

**Mr. Marvin, will you kindly come here a 
moment?’’? The chief’s voice did not lose its 
even tone, but his heavy brows narrowed. *‘I 
wish you to meet Mr. Hallowell, your new 
Miss Hallowell, may I present Mr. 


flatboats, a trim steam-launch, a whole regi- | Marvin?’’ 


| ment of house-boats. Roderick’s eyes sparkled. | 





Marian bowed, and looked curiously at the 


ON THE EDGE OF THE OPPOSITE BANK STOOD THE QUAINTEST, 
PRETTIEST GROUP THAT HER EYES HAD EVER BEHELD 


me. You and Sally Anne will 
be regular chums, I know. She 
is not much older than you are, 
and it has been pretty rough 
for her to leave home and come down here. But 
she says she doesn’t care; that she’d rather 
rough it down here with me than mope round 
home, back in Norfolk, without me. It surely 
is a fine scheme for me to have her here.’’ He 
laughed again with shy, boyish pride. ‘*Sally 
Anne is a pretty plucky sort. And, if I may 
say it, so are you.’’ 

Marian managed to smile her thanks. In- 
wardly she was hoping that the marvelous 


| Sally Anne would stay away and leave her 





in peace. She was trembling with fatigue. 
Through the rest of the trip she hardly spoke. 

At Gates Landing they were met by a solemn, 
bashful youth and a buckboard drawn by two 
raw horses that whirled and bumped them 
through a rutted woods road, and stopped at 
last before a low, white farmhouse. Marian 
realized dimly that Roderick was helping her 
up-stairs, and into a small, tidy room. She 
was so utterly tired that she dropped on the 
bed, and slept straight through the day. 

She did not waken until her landlady’s tap 
called her to supper. Mr. and Mrs. Gates, 
both elderly, greeted her kindly, and set a 
bewildering meal before her—short-bread and 
honey, broiled squirrels and pigeon stew, per- 
simmon jam and hot mince pie. She ate duti- 
fully, then crept back to her little room, with 
its mournful hair wreaths and its ** Death-Bed 
of Washington,’’ and fell asleep again. 

The three days that followed were like a 
queer, tired dream. It rained night and day. 
The roads were mired hub-deep. Roderick 
could not drive over to see her, but he tele- 
phoned to her daily. Yet his hasty messages 
gave her little satisfaction. The heavy rains 
had overflowed the big ditch. That meant 
extra work for everybody. Carlisle was 
wretchedly sick, and Roderick and Burford 
were sharing his watch in addition to attend 
ing to their own duties. Marvin had quar- 
reled with the head runner of the big dredge. 
‘*We’re having to spend half our time in cod- 
dling them both, for fear they’ll walk off and 
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leave us,’’ Roderick said. In short, Roderick 
had neither time nor thought for his sister. 
Marian realized that the boy was not incon- 
siderate. She had expected that he would be 
absorbed in his work and in its risks. Yet she 
could not help resenting keenly her loneliness. 

‘*Tt isn’t Rod’s fault,’’ she said. ‘‘But if I 
had dreamed that the West would be like this !’’ 

On the fourth day, while she sat at her 
window, looking out at the endless rain, there 
came a surprising diversion. 

‘‘A gentleman to see you, Miss Hallowell. 
Will you come down-stairs ?’’ 

‘‘Why, Mr. McCloskey!’? Marian hurried 
down, delighted. ‘‘How good of you to come!’’ 

Commodore McCloskey, dripping from his 
southwester to his mired boots, beamed like a 
drenched but cheery Santa Claus. 

‘*T’ve taken the liberty to bring a friend to 
call,’? he said. ‘‘He’s young and green, and 
*tis few manners he owns, but he’s good stock, 
and— Here, ye rascal! Shame on ye, startin’ 
a fight the minute ye enter the house!’’ 

Marian gasped. Past her, with a wild 
miau, shot a yellow streak. That streak was 
the Empress. . Straight after the streak flew a 
fat, brown, curly object, yapping at the top of 
its powerful lungs. Up the window curtain 
scrambled the Empress. With a frantic leap, 
she landed on the frame of the large crayon 
portrait of Grandfather Gates. Beneath the 
portrait her curly pursuer yelped and whined. 

‘‘Why, he’s a collie puppy! Oh, what a 


beauty! What is his name?’’ 
‘*Beauty he is. And his name is Finnegan. 
After the poem. ‘Off again, on again, gone 


Do ye remember? ’Tis 
him to the life. He is a prisint to ye from 
Mrs. McCloskey and myself. And our compli- 
ments and good wishes go with him!’’ 

‘‘How more than kind of you!’’ 

Marian, delighted, stooped to pat her new 
treasure. Finnegan promptly leaped at her, 
and spattered her fresh dress with his muddy 
paws. He then caught the table-cover in his 
teeth. With one frisky bounce, he brought a 
shower of books and magazines to the floor. 
The commodore clutched for his collar. The 
puppy gaily eluded him, and made a dash for 
the pantry. Marian caught him. just as he 
was diving headlong into the open flour-barrel. 

‘*‘T do thank you, so much! He’ll be such 
a pleasure, and such a protection!’’ gasped 
Marian, as she snatched Mrs. Gates’s knitting- 
work away from the puppy’s destructive path. 

‘¢ ?Tis hardly a protector I’d call him,’’ the 
commodore returned. ‘‘But he’ll sure keep 
your mind employed some. Good day to ye, 
ma’am! And good luck with Finnegan !’’ 

Poor Empress! Marian, in her delight with 
this new plaything, quite forgot her old com- 
rade. Moreover, as the commodore had said, 
Finnegan could and did keep her mind em- 
ployed, and her hands, as well. 

‘“‘That pup is energetic enough, but he 
doesn’t appear to have much balance,’’ was 
Mrs. Gates’s mild comment. In two hours Fin- 
negan had carried off all the family rubbers and 
hidden them in the carriage-house; he had torn 
up one of Roderick’s blue-prints; he had terror- 
ized the hen-yard; he had chased the Empress 
all over the house. At last Empress had turned 
on him and cuffed him till he yelped and fled to 
the kitchen, where he upset a pan of bread 
sponge. ‘‘Suppose you take him for a walk 


again, Finnegan.’ 


down to the big ditch?’’ suggested Mrs. Gates. 
‘‘Maybe the fresh air will calm him down.” | 


Marian made a leash of clothes-line, and 
marched Finnegan down the ‘sodden woods 
toward the ditch. She was so busy laughing 
at his droll performances that 
she quite forgot the dull fields; the 
gray prospect. Crimson-cheeked 
and breathless, she finally 
dragged him from the third allur- 
ing rabbit-hole, despite his plead- 
ing whines, and started back up 
the canal. As she pushed 
through the hedge of willows, 
a sweet, laughing voice accosted 
her: ‘‘Good morning, my 
haughty lady! Won’t you stop 
and talk with us a while?’’ 

Startled, Marian turned. 
Across the ditch, on the edge 
of the opposite bank, stood the THE 
quaintest, prettiest group that her . 
eyes had ever beheld. A tall, 
fair-haired girl of her own age, 
dressed in a bewitching, short-waisted gown of 
searlet and a frilly scarlet bonnet, stood in the 
leafless willows, with a tiny white-clad child in 
her arms. Behind her a stout, beaming old 
negress, in bandanna turban and gay plaid 
calico, was lifting another baby high on her 
ample shoulder. 

Marian stared, astonished. The whole group 
might well have stepped straight out of some 
captivating old engraving of the days before 
the war. 

‘*Haven’t you time to visit just a minute 


with us?’’ the mischievous voice entreated. | foxes, hedgehogs and smaller game, were still | and peanuts, hickory-nuts and chinkapins were | 


‘*You are Miss Hallowell, I know. I’m Sally 
Anne Burford, and I am just perishin’ to meet 
you. 
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| States were trained 
| in the woods, Wash- 


ington, Fillmore and Lincoln. They were all 


any clothes that he might choose to wear,’’ 
declared that he was the most polite American 
that she had ever met. Yet he was born in a 
log cabin, and his cradle was a sap-trough. 

Then our flag had but eighteen stars. One 
unbroken forest spread from the Hudson River 
to Niagara Falls, when on January 7, 1800, 
Millard Fillmore was born at Summer Hill, 
Cayuga County, New York. As a boy, he 
liked hunting and fishing, but his father told 
him that only Indians lived by such pursuits, 
and that the path upward lay in hard work 
on the farm. Then the lad laid on with ax 
and hoe industriously. 


The Boy who Escaped the Wolves. 


E was a mighty pedestrian, too. Once 
H when he was a little boy he was sent 
through the forest to buy some medicine at 

the village store, and was told to be home before 
supper-time. Interested in the goods on shelves 
and counter, he stayed too long. Soon after he 








A POLITICAL PROCESSION—AND PIGS—ON 
BROADWAY IN THE DAYS OF FILLMORE. 


had started home it grew dark. Hearing the 
ery of wolves in pack, he ran for a stream, 
the bridge over which had been so damaged 
by flood that only the stringers or long timbers 
remained. With the medicine inside his shirt, 
he went leaping across the timbers; the wolves 
lost their supper, and he got his. 

When he was sixteen years old he walked 

to New Amsterdam, on the Niagara River, 
now the city of Buffalo. It had. been burned 
by the British in 1814. Fillmore saw little 
more than a black waste of ashes. After visit- 
| ing relatives, he walked back over the muddy 
| trail among the blazed trees. 
He never saw a grammar or a dictionary 
| until he was seventeen years old, for there 
| were only a Bible, a hymn-book and an alma- 
| nae in his father’s cabin. 








In a Pioneer Home. 


; ILD animals then far outnumbered 

human beings, and there were many 
more red men than white. Between the 
| Hudson and Niagara rose, like a great fortress, 








FRONTIER IN THE FORTIES. 


INDIANS ON THE OUT- 
LOOK FOR ENEMIES. 


2. TRAPPING FOR BEAVER. 


the Iroquois high- 
jlands, from which 
| Many rivers flow, and 
| forty-nine valleys 
run. After Sullivan 
in 1779 marched with 
five thousand Conti- 
nentals into the wil- 
derness and destroyed 
their villages, the red 
men had been cowed and peaceful; but wolves, 
bears and wildcats, to say nothing of deer, 


| 
| numbered by millions. 
| How the hog-pens, cattle-folds and stables 


There is a board bridge just a, rod or so | did suffer! Many a pig made midnight noisy | street. 


safe for children te 
venture far into the 
| woods. Many a strong man, pursued by a 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PRINTS OF THE PERIOD. 


by reaching his home. Many 
|a house was besieged all night, 
| and defended by the same guns 
| that had done execution at 

Bennington or Oriskany. To 
‘*keep the wolf from the door’’ 
was no metaphor, but a neces- 
sity. 

Once a year, and oftener in 
| some places, the pioneers got 
together with dogs and rifles 
for a great ‘‘wolf-drive.’’ To 
some point, generally a pond 
or lake, already well lined with 
pickets and _ sharpshooters, 
they drove the fierce creatures 
forward to certain death. Few 
animals survived a well- 
planned ‘‘drive.’? It was out 
of fire into fire, flash behind 
and blaze in front. The state 
bounty for wolf-scalps and the 
| money received for the furs helped to meet the 
|expense for powder and ball. At the big 
dinner that usually followed, 
venison and bear meat were plen- 
tiful. Bears were easily trapped, 
and deer driven into the lake 
were killed in large numbers. 

Schooling could be had only 
during a few weeks of the winter, 
for in summer no healthy boy 
could be spared from farm-work. 
Whatever furniture there was in 
the log schoolhouse had been 
made with the ax, auger and 
dressing-knife. A slab table and 
seats of half-logs—fiat side up, 
round side down and pegs for 
support—furnished the school- 
room. A ‘‘dame’s school’’ it 
might be for one session, and a ‘‘man’s 
school’’ for another, according to the kind 
of teacher that could be secured. One of the 
first books young Fillmore read was ‘‘ Bruce’s 
Travels in Abyssinia.’? This opened a won- 
derful window into the world beyond the maple 
forests. Candles were expensive; so Millard 
was in the habit of stretching himself out in 
front of the hearth, and reading by the light 
of the wood-fire until well past midnight. 

Nowadays timber land makes a good invest- 
ment, and tree-planting and con- 
servation are necessary with us, 
but before railways were built, 
and in places far from navigable 
rivers, no market for lumber ex- 
isted. The pioneer’s one idea 
about the forest was to get rid of 
it by fire and ax. Trunk and 
branches were burned to get the 
potash by leaching. The next 
thing was to trade off ash for 
groceries and calico. 

These hardwood trees furnished 











fun and confectionery also. Where 
sugar-cane will not grow, the 
sugar-maple will. When ‘‘good 
sap weather’? came, in late 
February or early March, and 
set the juices rising, there were 
sirup and sugar ahead. The trunks were 
bored; from the spouts thrust into the auger- 
holes dropped nectar. A European capitalist, 
reading about these trees, thought them as 
wonderful as the candy houses of the forest 
elves in the fairy-tales. So he bought up a 
tract in New York State, and started a colony 
on it to raise sugar all the year round! Poor 
fellow, he lost his money! 

American boys and girls, knowing better, 
made sugar before 
the summer sun rose. 
A dipperful of the 
liquid taken from the 
boiling kettles and 
spread on snow be- 
came delicious candy. 

But “‘sugaring off’’ 
was small fun com- 
pared to the excite- 
ments of ‘‘general 
training.’? Then the 
militia put on their 
soldier clothes and 
| went through army evolutions. Cider and 
| lemonade, gingerbread and pies, Dutch cake 


| piled high on the counters of the ‘‘general 
| store,’’? and the booths set up on the village 
The old flint-lock guns were polished 


up the canal. We’ll meet you there. So bring | with its squeals. The dogs, plucky as they land oiled. Every man who had a leather 
your cunning puppy, and march right along.’’ | were, were horribly hurt in their tussles with | soldier hat or could get a red stripe sewed on | 


And Marian, laughing with amazement and | the wolves and the panthers. When badly | his trousers was on hand for drill. 


delight, marched right along. 


TO RE CONTINUED. 


clawed or bitten, they made their own hospi- 


Veterans 
on wooden legs received special honor. To 
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bayonets was rapture. The girls enjoyed the 
sights as well as the boys. 

Many of the men in the neighborhood saw 
service on the Niagara frontier in the War of 
1812, and Millard came near being a soldier 
in 1814, for he was tall and big for his age. 
His father dissuaded him from it, for he wished 
the boy to learn a trade. Millard made a 
hundred - mile tramp westward to a water- 
power factory, where he had a sad experience. 
He found no cows, no bread and milk such as 
he had daily eaten at home. There were only 
salt pork, potatoes and mush, so cooked that 


gentle, strong, fine-mannered. Queen Victoria, | pack of ravenous wolves, barely saved himself | his young stomach threatened to revolt. Made 
who invited Mr. Fillmore to dine with her ‘‘in 


the boy of all chores, he was 
not taught his trade as he had 
been promised. He charged 
his employer with bad faith, 
and lifting his ax, threatened 
to split the man down should 
he attempt to chastise him. 

Over this incident Fillmore 
brooded long and often, and 
reproached himself for losing 
his temper and self-control. 
He found himself in the other 
man’s place when, later, he 
had to master unruly young- 
sters in school. Yet ever after 
this incident he had a hatred 
of injustice in any form. 

Such incidents in boyhood 
had a great influence on Fill- 
more’s character. He was 
magnanimous in _ forgiving 
those who had injured him. 
His education in kindness to animals began 
early. One day he robbed a bird’s nest that 
was full of live squabs. His father made 
his son feel sorry for the mother bird. Long 
afterward he was president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
Buffalo. 


Reading in the Shop. 


LTHOUGH Millard saw the rougher and 
A lower side of life on the frontier, he kept 
himself free from the vices that wreck 
many a man. On New-year’s day turkeys 
were raffled. Smoking, drinking, betting and 
gaming were the chief means of amusement. 
Excitement is contagious, and young Fillmore, 
led away by it, put up his coppers at the table 
of chance, and won. He did not wait to lose 
before he repented. Disgusted with the whole 
affair, he never again lost or gained a coin by 
mere chance. He never smoked and never 
took medicine. He was in perfect health 
always until his death, at the age of seventy- 
four. 

He loved good stories and often told them. 
Overflowing with good nature, merry and jolly, 
he found enough to make life well worth living 
without nicotin, alcohol or drugs. There were 
then startling advertisements of quack doctors 


a | 








RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT FILLMORE IN NEW YORK. 


and patent medicines. Fillmore laughed at 
the nostrums and avoided them. 

After his father had him apprenticed to a 
more reasonable master, Millard followed the 
trade of cloth-dressing. But he made his shop 
a university. To feed the rude machine of 
wood, he had to walk backward and forward, 
with a short stop at the end of each double 
trip. Placing a book where he could easily 
see and turn the leaves, he would read a passage 
at each stop, and think over what he had read 
while he walked. In that way he mastered 
many a useful volume. 


The Chance to Study Law. 


UDGE Wood of Moravia, in the same 
county, noticed the diligent boy, and in- 
vited him to come into his office and read 
Blackstone. There were no American law 
books then, for Chancellor Kent and Judge 
Story had not written their famous commen- 
taries, nor had American authors made their 
mark in international law. 
At first the boy wondered why he should 
study the laws of a country across the ocean 
He had not yet gained the historical sense 


| that enables a man to see that in law as in al! 


else, the present grows out of the past, even 
as the future grows out of the present. In 
after life few men excelled Fillmore in accurate 
historical knowledge. He often clinched an 
argument by quoting precedents. 

After studying law at Moravia, Fillmore 


tals by pawing deep into the dirt and lying | stand in ranks was tedious, but to charge | taught school a while, and then tramped to 
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East Aurora, in Erie County, near Buffalo. 
He now earned his own living by school-teach- 
ing, surveying, and practising law. 
married Abigail Powers, a minister’s daughter, 
and his boyhood was over. Afterward he went 
to Buffalo, and established the law firm from | 
which came two Presidents, the 
second of whom was Grover 
Cleveland. For half a century 
Millard Fillmore devoted his 
unselfish services to making 
Buffalo a great city. 

‘*Fillmore luck’? became pro- 
verbial, but the secret of the 
success of the Cayuga County 
boy lay in his leaving as little 
as possible to luck. Diligence, 
truthfulness and_ self-control 
were the open secrets of his 
life. In February, 1849, when 
he left Buffalo for Washington, 
to be Vice-President, one old 
neighbor declared jestingly that 
‘‘General Taylor might survive 
Mexican bullets, but not Fill- 
more luck. ’’ 

Mr. Fillmore, like Tyler, 
Johnson, Arthur and Roosevelt, was an ‘‘acci- 
dental’? President. Yet it was not merely by 
accident that the member from Erie County 
proved himself one of the best workers in the 
New York Assembly and in the House of 
Representatives in Washington, the leading 
lawyer in western New York, one of the 
greatest of the state comptrollers, and a Vice- 
President who had no superior as a moderator. 
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“A MULE-TRAIN isa mule- 
" train. Any harness outfit 
that can travel can fall in 
with me, but no bulls go.’’ On 
many an occasion this had been 
the ultimatum of Big Mike 
O’Neill, wagon ‘‘boss’’ of the 
Montana Freighting Company. 

One morning, at Sidney, he repeated it with 
emphasis to a freckle-faced youth, who, with 
two yoke of long-legged red oxen, had taken 
his place at the rear of his train. The boy, 
with his sister, had been camped for a week 
beside the outfit without attracting Big Mike’s 
attention. 

Now, on his white mule, the wagon-master 
towered above the youth, who stood by his 
‘‘wheelers,’? while the young girl, on the 
spring seat of the Missouri wagon, pulled her 
sunbonnet low over her face to hide her em- 
barrassment. 

The boy showed no signs of being intimi- 
dated. He jerked the butt of his whip toward 
his cattle, and addressed the big man earnestly. 

‘They aren’t bulls,’? he said; ‘‘they’re 
Ozark steers. My father broke ’em. My 
name’s Bud Saunders. My mother died, and 
father was in Montana. Father wrote, soon 
as he heard, for me to bring Saidie to him, 
along with the first train I could haul in 
with. ’’ 

He paused for breath, then added quietly, 
“I’m going to trail in behind you-all.’’ 

Big Mike listened impatiently. ‘‘Don’t be 
a lunatic,’’ he said. ‘‘Wait for a bull-train. 
You’ve got no business in this outfit.’’ With 
that he rode away and started his train on its 
long march. 

Days passed, but each one found the Ozark 
steers hugging the ‘‘ tail-enders’’ of the 


mule-train, and each night found the young | 


immigrants camped inside 
guard-lines. 

Big Mike ignored their existence, but his 
teamsters were not slow to recognize the pluck 
of the pair and the traveling ability of the 
long-legged steers. 

Bud and Saidie became part of the life of 
the camp. Idle men often sat about their fire, 
talking with the boy, while the girl tended her 
Dutch oven, or deftly fried ‘‘dough-boys’’ and 
bacon in a skillet. 

They admired Bud’s dexterity in picking 
flies off a wagon-cover with his long whip; 
and they were amused when, although he 
admitted that he was handier with a whip 
than with a gun, he bragged of the accuracy 
of a musket that his father had carried in the 
late war. 

After a week or more of travel, Bud appeared 
one evening at the mess where Big Mike was 
eating, and addressed the wagon-master with 
great earnestness. 

“Mr. O’Neill,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve taken notice 
of that string of sorrel mules down tail-end 
way. They’re rolling too much freight. Now 
my steers are light-loaded, just a few boxes 
and some bedding. I can pull a thousand 
pounds for you as well as not, and I’d be 
proud to do it.’’ 

The wagon-master looked down his nose for 
. moment, then bent a fierce scowl upon the 

y. 

“Go on!’ he said. 
you doin’ here?’’ 
Then, as the boy walked unconcernedly 


the freighters’ 
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Except for his one great political mistake of | 
signing the fugitive slave law,—against doing | 


more’s career was marked by wisdom and 
good judgment. Through his efforts imprison- | 
| ment for debt and sectarian tests for witnesses | 
were abolished in the State | 
of New York, the national 

tariff of 1842 was framed, the 
Senate’s rules of order were 

established, cheap postage was 

secured, Washington was beau- 

tified, the Capitol was enlarged, 

the expedition to Japan and 

several exploring voyages were 

successfully carried out. 

In Japan his name is held 
in honor. In October, 1909, 
the members of the commer- 
cial commission, led by Baron 
Shibusawa, on their visit to 
this country, paused and rever- 
ently uncovered their heads 
before his former home. 

Fillmore was younger than | 
any of the Presidents who had | 
preceded him, and he was the | 
first who welcomed his father in the White | 
House. When the white-haired ‘+ Forest | 
Socrates’’ was asked how to bring up boys, 
he replied, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Raise | 
them in a sap-trough.’’ Then he seriously 
added, ‘‘Gentlemen, I can only say of my | 
son, that if ever in his life he has been | 
capable of uttering an untruth or enacting a | 
deception, I have yet to learn it.’’ 
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away, Big Mike 
grinned, and the men 
about him chuckled 
audibly. 

Whether or not the 
difficulty lay with the 
sorrel mules, it is true 
that several wagons of 
the rear ‘‘strings’’ got into the 
habit of lagging behind; and at 
times Big Mike failed to close the 
wide gap between them and the 
body of his train. When such a 
delay had exhausted Bud’s pa- 
tience, he would swing his team 
off the trail, go by the laggards, 
and hurry on to the front. 

On one such occasion, when he 
was driving between widely sepa- 
rated parts of the train on its 
approach to a camp on Little 
Powder River, he saw the wagon 
boss, on his white mule, approach- 
ing in a whirl of dust. 

Bud laughed. ‘‘Somebody’!l 
catch it,’’ he said. He turned on 
the seat to speak to his sister; but 
the girl was lying on some bedding, 
fast asleep, and he did not disturb 
her. 

The rider came on at a furious 
| pace. As he turned out to go by, 
ihe flung out a hand and leaned 
toward the wagon. 
| ‘*Injuns—Cheyennes!’’ he 
| shouted. ‘‘Get a move on there!’’ 

He shot past, and his voice trailed 
off in the distance. 

The startled boy leaned out from 
his seat and looked behind. But as his wagon | 
was traveling in a depression of the prairie, he 
| could see no living objects except the rapidly 
receding mule and man. 

Saidie, awakened by the shouts, cried out to 
know what was the matter. 

‘‘Why, there’s Indians round, I guess,’’ said 
Bud, quietly. ‘*‘You get in under the spring- 
seat, Saidie, quick, now, and don’t cry or 
make a noise, whatever happens. Don’t be 
seared; I’ve got father’s musket. ’’ 

The girl, white-faced but mute, quickly 
obeyed. She curled herself on an old robe 
that Bud folded and spread for her under the 
high seat. 

He then threw blankets over the back and 
sides to shut her in. 

Another anxious glance to rearward discov- | 
ered nothing. He set his untired oxen going 
at a trot. His wagon had nearly mounted the 
slope on which he had first caught sight of 
the wagon boss, when he heard the sounds of 
gunshots behind. 

He got to his knees on the seat and looked 
over his wagon-top. 

Big Mike was again coming, and this time 
Bud could see eight other riders, Indians, 
racing after him. 

A quick look showed that the wagon boss | 
was fighting as he retreated, for he turned in | 
his saddle at short intervals and fired. And 
away upon the prairie, more than a mile dis- 
tant, the boy saw the rear freight wagons | 
drawn up in a bunch for defense. But there | 
were no Indians in sight except those fighting 
with the wagon boss. 














wagon-master, coming to the rear, had seen | 
those Indians racing out from the hills on the 


In 1826 he | which his wife warned him,—Millard Fill- | north. 


He had believed that they were going to 
attack his teams, when they were after the 
lone wagon that they had seen driven away 
from the others. 

Big Mike was fighting for him, Bud Saun- 
ders, and his sister. 

‘*Whoa! Whoa!’’ Bud shouted, halting his 
steers. He took his musket from its rack 
under the wagon-bows, and leaped to the 
ground. 

‘Don’t be seared, sis,’’ he said, encoura- 
gingly. ‘‘The boss is standing ’em off. He’ll 
be here in a minute, and those Cheyennes will 
sure keep shy of this wagon with two guns 
behind it. ’’ 

Big Mike was now within two hundred 
yards; the Cheyennes, scourges of the Montana 
trail, were dodging about at half that dis- 
tance beyond. Two Indians were armed with 
guns, the others with bows, arrows and 
lances. 

A number of shots had been exchanged, 
| apparently with no damage, when, at a signal 
from one of their number, the Indians made a 
combined rush at the white man. 

Big Mike wheeled his mule. Bud could see 


| his right arm working like a pump-handle, as 


he fired shot after shot from his repeating rifle. 
A pony fell headlong. The saddle of another 
| was emptied. 

The young ox-driver shouted triumphantly 
| when the Cheyennes wheeled out of the danger- 


ous range. 


One of their number would never ride 
again. One pony was down for good, and 
the unhorsed rider ran away in chase of the 
riderless horse. 

Big Mike’s shots suddenly ceased. Bud saw 
him look down at his gun, then rapidly fill its | 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





THE CHEYENNE... 


magazine with cartridges. Then he turned | 
and trotted toward the wagon. The Chey- 
ennes had gathered together, and from their 
gesticulations, seemed talking in much excite- 
ment. 

As Big Mike came up, his mount showed 
a bullet- wound in the chest. The mule| 
was wheezing curiously. The wagon boss 
leaped from his saddle. He glanced at the 
Indians. 

**Son,’’ he said, ‘‘my gun’s hard-jammed— 
worked her bolt too fast. Some of those reds 
suspect, and they’ll be after us soon. Got an 
extra gun?’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said Bud. ‘‘You take mine. She’s 
loaded with buckshot. Your mule’s a-goner. 
Get in and I’ll drive. ’’ 

A grim look came over Big Mike’s face as 
he climbed on the wagon. 

“Tt’s a mile to the crossing,’’ he said. 
‘*We’d better strip your wagon-bed.’’ 
They untied the canvas cover. In a minute 
they had it off the bows and rolled. While 
Bud stowed the bundle behind his seat, as a 
further protection for Saidie, he again cautioned | 
the girl to keep quiet, and on no account to| 
show herself. 

Big Mike jerked the wagon-bows from their | 
slots and threw them on the ground. 

‘That will give us a little more room for 
action,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll fix you up with a set | 





| of new ones. ’’ 


Before this swift preparation was finished, 
the Cheyennes began to move toward them. 
They spread out to attack from all sides. 


Man and boy sprang into the wagon. Big | 


Bud guessed what had happened. The| Mike, with the guns, sat on the rolled canvas, | the steers a-going right,’’ she said. 


| with his back to the driver. 


BENT HIS BOW TO SHOOT. 


‘Turn ’em loose, ’’ 
he said. ‘*‘Mind that draw ahead. Keep in the 
trail.’’ 

Bud spoke to his cattle quietly, he called 
them pet names, and touched them lightly 
with the whip until he had them going at a 
brisk trot. 

Then his call to action grew more urgent, 
his strokes fell faster, until, shaking their 
heads and snorting a little in remonstrance, 
they broke into a gallop. 

And then, as the master’s voice rose higher, 
shouting encouragement, the red steers under- 
stood, and splendidly responded. They leaped 
into their yokes and ran—ran as they were 
wont to run in races against farm teams along 
the lanes in Missouri. 

The gait they took brought a new light into 
Big Mike’s face. 

Seeing the white men take to flight, the 
Cheyennes had taken up the chase with frantic 
energy. 

They were coming at top speed, with their 


| arms and legs flopping as they belabored their 


ponies into action. 

The wagon-master observed their progress 
keenly. They were gaining on the wagon 
slowly, as they might have gained on a herd 
of fleeing elk. Ina straightaway run to camp, 
Big Mike would have laid a wager on the 
steers with the start they had, but there was 
a crooked ravine midway between them and 
the goal: and in that he expected things to 
happen. 

Bud, with his eyes to the front, kept his 
whip swinging; his shouts rose high and clear 
above the clatter of hoofs and wheels. 

In two minutes the wagon had plunged into 
the valley, and was thundering along its deeply 


| rutted trail. 


Standing with his left hand on the brake- 
handle and his knees braced against the front 
board, Bud used his brake to 
hold the wagon off his wheelers, 
and, as the need arose, lashed 
the off or the near ox to keep 
his leaders within the curves of 
the road. 

Freed from the pull of the 
wagon, and running down-hill, 
the steers ran with the speed 
of wild creatures fleeing for 
life. 

The wheels of the wagon 
coasted in the deep ruts and 
spouted clouds of dust. 

And thus, in a roaring rout, 
team and wagon rolled out of 
the crooked ravine, saved from 
wreck by the skill of the cool 
young driver. 

The Indians were lost 
Bud; he had well-nigh forgot- 
ten them. 

Big Mike had seen them last 
at the head of the ravine; at 
that time the foremost of them 
was fifty yards to the rear. 

Having cut the curves of the 
ravine, they now swarmed off 
the bluffs on each side of the 
trail. As the boy again plied 
his whip, he saw out of the 
corners of his eyes the wild 
fellows racing down upon his 
wagon. 

They closed in. He heard 
the sounds of shots and the 
answering roar of the musket; 
he saw splinters fly off the 
dashboard at his knees. A 
bullet whistled past his ear. 

Without turning, Bud could 
see a pony’s head draw past his shoulder; 
then a feathered scalp-lock, a painted, savage 
face, blue calico shirt and brown legs came 
into sight. 

The Cheyenne, drawing alongside the off 
| wheeler, bent his bow to shoot. 

Bud leaned forward, and with a sweeping 
cut, sent the end of his lash across the Indian’s 
eyes. 

With a yell of agony, the Cheyenne dropped 
his arrow, threw a hand across his face, and 
wheeled aside. 

Bud heard Big Mike’s whoop of triumph, 
and in the next moment saw that they had 
passed out of the ravine and were running 
straight toward a fringe of trees, a hospitable 


| circle of dust-gray wagons, and the moving 


figures of men. 

For the first time the boy ventured to cast 
a glance to the rear. The Cheyennes had 
vanished. 

A bit later, when the panting team had 
slowed down to a walk, Bud turned and faced 
Big Mike, and they shook hands across the 
wagon-seat. 

‘*Great drivin’ !’’ 


cried the wagon boss, 


| generously. 


Then he added, ‘‘ Those Ozark steers can gu 
in my train any time they want to. You 
made the bluff turn not a second too soon. I 
expected you’d go to smash in the draw, but 
you gave me the race of my life.’’ 

Then from under the seat crawled Saidie, 
tearful, and with her face showing the traces 


| of bumps, but smiling. 


“IT knew Bud would beat ’em, once he got 
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A NEW WASHINGTON STATUE. 
MR. J. MASSEY RHIND, SCULPTOR. | 


America has furnished to the world the character 
of Washington. And if our American institutions had | 
done nothing else, that alone would have entitled 
them to the respect of mankind.— Daniel Webster. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


bare clown may be amusing, but he is seldom 
the manager of the cireus. 
EW York City is so enormously rich that 
its almost incredible gross debt—a billion 
dollars—is well within its borrowing capacity. 
OUSEKEEPERS should try to persuade 
the commissary department of the Panama 
Canal Commission to open provision-stores in 
the United States. In December tenderloin 
steak was selling on the isthmus at twenty-four 
cents a pound, porterhouse at twenty, and 
sirloin and rump at nineteen. 


N the hope of saving the prairie-chicken from 
extinction, the President has set aside a 
reservation in Nebraska, in the heart of the | 
best prairie-chicken country, on which the 
birds are to be protected. Since no shooting 
will be permitted on the reservation, other birds 
besides the prairie-chickens will find asylum 
there. 


HE benign face of Franklin will henceforth 





ap less frequently on matter that comes | 
through the mail. On the one-cent stamps of 
the new series issued this month, Washington | 
replaces Franklin. Washington remains on | 
the two-cent stamps, and also on the threes, 
fours, fives and sixes; but on the stamps of 
higher denomination he gives place to Franklin. 
[* is the estimate of the chief inspector of the 
Post-Office Department that the swindlers 
arrested last year through the agency of his 
office had already obtained seventy-seven mil- 
lion dollars from the public; and of course 
even the vigilant post-office detectives do not 
catch all the swindlers who work through the 
mails. The best place for the circulars of get- 
rich-quick concerns is the kitchen stove, and the 
time to put them there is before you read them. 


‘THE Remedy,’ ‘‘A Quaker’s Stratagem’’ 

and ‘‘The Education of a President,’’ | 
in this issue of The Companion, are differ- 
ent in subject and treatment, but alike in 
this: that each presents a distinct side of Amer- 
ican life, and brings to mind an interesting 
period of American history. Each conveys, 
too, an idea of the kind of men and women 
who have made the country what it is. A 
day dedicated to the memory of Washington is 
a good time to get a new grip on the courage, 
high purpose and resourcefulness of our early 


settlers. 
Drouin by starvation is an end that comes 
to few persons in the United States. Among 
all our millions of inhabitants, only thirty-eight 
died from lack of food in 1910. Four times as 
many persons were killed by lightning, twenty | 
times as many by excessive heat, twenty-five | 
times as many by automobiles, fifty times as | 
many by the street-cars, and one hundred and | 
twenty-seven times- as many by accidental 
drowning. Still, in this land of plenty, there 
ought not to be a single death from:starvation. | 





HY does ‘‘villain’? make so much trouble | 
for the spelling classes? There is no} 
radical difference between the way it is spelled | 
and the way it is pronounced, yet in a recent | 
test that included one hundred common words, 

ninety-two out of one hundred and twelve | 
high-school pupils misspelled it. ‘‘Measure’’ 
was the only word of the hundred that all 
the pupils spelled correctly. ‘‘Cemetery,’’ 
‘excel, ”? ‘separate, ’? ‘*breathe, ’? ‘*privilege, ”” 
‘‘victuals’’ and ‘‘disappoint’?’ worked sad 
havoc, as usual, but ‘‘villain’’ was a villain 
indeed, and since there was no one to spell him, 


‘the still pursued.’’ | 
MRE than two weeks after the fire that 

destroyed the Equitable Building in New | 
York, men who were searching the ruins found 
aguinea-pig. He had passed unscathed through | 
fire, flood, famine and a freezing temperature. | 
Sixteen days had elapsed since he had last | 
eaten, but he still preserved strength enough 
to squeal lustily and run rapidly about his 
cage. His joy was so great that, in the opinion 








tell his grandchildren of the time when the 


|mountains burst forth in flame and fell upon 
| him, and oceans came and quenched the fire 


and turned to glaciers! 


* ¢ 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


N the 22d of February, 1792, Congress 
O was in session in Philadelphia, where the 
President was then living. It was sug- 
gested that it might be fitting to congratulate 
the President on this, his sixtieth birthday ; and 
a motion was made that-Congress adjourn for 
half an hour, in order that the members might 
call on him and pay him their respects. The 
motion was, however, opposed, on the ground 


that such a proceeding would savor too much of | 


the forms and ceremonies of monarchy, and 
that it was not well in a republic to make an 
idol of any one. 

If a man ever lived who could have received 


such a tribute of honor from the representatives | 


of a nation without having his head turned, 
it was Washington. Among all the qualities 
that combined to make him great, none were 
more conspicuous than his even balance of 
mind and his self-control. 

His energy was enormous, his grasp of detail 
amazing. During the long period when he had 
the fate of the army and the nation on his shoul- 
ders, his voluminous correspondence shows the 
most extraordinary mastery of affairs on his 
own estate as well as of matters in the camp. 
He was able to send minute directions to the 
servants and household at Mount Vernon even 
while he was organizing the raw recruits, 
planning his campaigns, devising ways and 
means for holding his army together, struggling 
with Congress as well as with the enemy, 
reconciling malcontents, and enduring all the 
fatigue and privations and dangers of the eight 
years’ war. 

Wonderful as was this titanic scope of his, 
it is even less to be marveled at than his gov- 


|ernment of his high temper and passionate 


nature during the trials and vexations that 
constantly beset him, or his ability to deal 
always with problems and with men in a calm 
and judicial spirit. Occasionally—for he was 
human to the heart—he burst forth in a blaze 
of anger, as when Gen. Charles Lee disobeyed 
him at the Battle of Monmouth; but these 
occasions were so rare as to be historic. 

Of all the great men in history, Washington 
was probably the best disciplined. He exacted 
discipline from his subordinates, but from no 
one so inflexibly as from himself. 


& © 


TO - DAY. 

F to-day it were our privilege to call upon 

the living Washington and offer him our con- 

gratulations, how eagerly we should go, and 
in what crowds! We know him better than his 
contemporaries, and regard him more highly; 
yet because he seems remote in time, we omit the 
pilgrimage to him that we ought to make. Not 
all, however; there are some who remember. 

A few years ago a Russian immigrant girl 
landed in Boston. Her family, once in good 
circumstances, was miserably poor. The chil- 
dren were hungry for learning that had been 
denied them, the parents eager for decencies of | 
life they could not buy. Only by the most) 
extraordinary pertinacity had they reached 
America at all. 

On the second day after they landed, a little 
girl—a stranger—offered to conduct the new- 
comer to school. Was it not necessary first to 
get permission of the governor? No. Or of 
the police? No. Orto buy books? No; every- 
thing was free. The schools were open to all. 
This was America. 

The little immigrant, now a cultivated 
woman, has lately told in print the story of | 
what the schools taught her. ‘‘As I read how | 





the patriots planned the Revolution, and the 
women gave their sons to die in battle, and the | 
heroes led to victory, and the rejoicing people | 
set up the republic, it dawned upon me grad- | 
ually what was meant by my country. The | 
people all desiring noble things and striving | 
for them together, defying their oppressors, 
giving their lives for each other—all this it was 
that made my country. . . . The country was 
for all the citizens, and I was a citizen.’’ 

Seldom has patriotism been put into fewer | 
or better words. This immigrant girl saw 
Washington and the other patriots as living 
personalities, and rejoiced that she could call 
herself a fellow citizen with them. 


We need the lesson. We need to be reminded | thirty-five millions. 


—better still to remind ourselves—of what our 
country means; of its schools, of the right of 


i | tail if he had had one. What a story he can | of caste. The bells ring to-day, not to wake 


|in us the sense of unaccustomed ease, not to 
| suggest that because it is a holiday we should 
|merely sleep a little later and eat a more 
| leisurely breakfast, and forget. They ring to 
recall memories that should stir us, and that we 
ought to cherish ; to remind us that our liberties 
| came not with softness, but through sweat and 
tears and blood; and that as this is Washing- 
| ton’s birthday, so also it should be, in some 
| measure, Washington’s day. 


KATE SHELLEY 
The 
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A SIMPLE HEROINE. 


ATE Shelley is dead. 
K There may be readers in some of the 
. Eastern States for whom this statement 
will have no significance, but there are none in 
the middle West. Down through the Missis- 
sippi valley her name has been a household 
word for thirty years, and in the annals of 
heroic women is linked with the names of 
Grace Darling and Ida Lewis. 

On the night of July 6, 1881, a heavy rain- 
storm had changed Honey Creek, in Iowa, 
from a little stream to a roaring torrent. The 
Shelley family lived near. In the blackness of 
night they heard a freight-train crash through 
the weakened bridge. Kate, then a fifteen- 
year-old girl, dressed, and with a poor substi- 
tute for a lantern, made her way to the wreck, 
where she found one survivor, the engineer, 
clinging to a tree. For a time he was safe, 
but the night express would soon be there; and 
the girl started for the great bridge over the 
Des Moines River. 





hundred feet in length and fifty feet above the 
water. She found her way to it, and although 
the lantern was soon extinguished, the girl 
pushed out on the trestle, then shaking under 
the blows of tons of driftwood. 

There was no footway, nothing but sleepers 
studded with the protruding heads of spikes ; for 


to prevent pedestrians from crossing. On hands 
| and knees the girl fought her way inch by inch 
through the darkness and the storm, until she 
reached the opposite bank and made her way 
to the station at Moingona. There she gave 
her warning, and sent men back to save the 
engineer. 

It was a deed that would make any man a 
hero or any woman a heroine, but it was‘ not 
Kate Shelley’s greatest achievement. The 
story of her trip thrilled the country, and con- 


It was a mile away, and it stretched four | 


the railway company had removed the planking | 


hundred ineffective schools that existed in 1898 
have been replaced by twenty-six hundred 
good schools, in which thirteen per cent. of 
the whole population are enrolled as pupils. 
All the schools raise the flag daily, and 
daily pledge allegiance; all recitations are in 
English; and the school savings-banks have 
ten thousand depositors. 

Again, half a hundred dispensaries are scat- 
tered over the island. The disease caused by 
the hook-worm, which was sapping the life of 
the people, has’ been driven from the towns 
and villages, and is now rarely found except 


in the mountain districts. The death-rate has 


been lowered from about forty to twenty-two 
in the thousand. 

Furthermore, a thousand miles of good road 
has been built; there are new water systems, 
and the railways, the telegraph and the postal 
| system are as good as in any part of this 
/country. In striking contrast with earlier 
‘days, justice is administered honestly and 
| cheaply. Ali the public expenses of the island, 
| except the cost of maintaining a few native 
troops under American officers, are paid from 
the Porto Rican treasury, yet the tax burden 
is light. 

These great benefits to the Porto Ricans 
| have been brought about with no pomp or 
| parade, but the story forms one of the most 
creditable chapters in the history of our gov- 
/ernment. There are those who believe that 
‘Porto Rico will some day become the forty- 
| ninth state of the Union. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


T was said before the late German elections, 

and has been said since, that they were the 

most important that had taken place since 
the empire was founded, more than forty years 
ago; nevertheless, no one has been bold enough 
to predict the consequences with any definite- 
ness. 

One fact stands out most prominently and 
| seems most significant: the astonishing success 
| of the Socialists. They cast four and a quarter 
| million votes,—more than a third of the whole 
|number cast,—and carried one hundred and 
ten of three hundred and ninety-seven seats. 

Their strength, however, although sufficient 
to embarrass the government, is not enough to 
be effective except in obstruction. 

The German government is wholly unlike 
other governments, the Reichstag is unlike 
other parliaments, and German parties are 
unlike parties in other countries. The Kaiser 
and the Bundesrat, or federal council, have 
most of the power. The Reichstag has little 
authority except to approve or reject measures 
that the Bundesrat sends down toit. It cannot 
overthrow a minister, for the ministers are 
| appointed by the Kaiser, and are responsible 
|to him alone. Nevertheless, the chancellor 
| must get the approval of the Reichstag to im- 
| perial measures, and to do that he is forced to 
| form coalitions among the parties. 
| Not to mention the several minor groups, 














‘in what is virtually self-government, Porto 


| wealth of the people, which in 1898 was almost | other. 


tributions poured in. The railroad company there are five principal parties—each of which is 


recognized her bravery and unselfishness by a hostile to all the others. First, at one extreme, 
money reward, by making her station-agent at ®"¢ the Conservatives, who resist all consti 
Moingona, and by courtesies extended over a | “tional changes and every measure that aims to 
period of thirty years; and the Legislature of | weaken the power of the aristocracy and the 
Towa gave her a gold medal. But fame and | landowners. Next is the Center, or Roman 
adulation never affected her natural modesty | C@tholic party, also essentially conservative, 
of demeanor or her native kindness. She lived | #24 particularly devoted to upholding the rights 
among her old neighbors, simple, kindly and | °f the church. The three other parties are the 
unaffected, and was loved by all. National Liberals, the Radicals and the Social- 

Her trip across the bridge showed courage, tae No one of these is conservative. The 
but her whole life was rich in character; and | chief tenet of the National Liberals is opposi- 
that is a greater thing. | tion to the Roman Catholics. They are highly 
| national, but not particularly liberal. The 
Radicals are merely less radical than the 
Socialists: 

The number of members in each of the 
different parties in the new Reichstag was 
given in the last issue of The Companion, 

many notable victories of peace have been | but for the reader’s convenience the figures 
won there. The improved condition of the | are repeated here: Socialists, one hundred 
million Porto Ricans under our flag is especially | and ten; Radicals, forty-two; National Lib- 
gratifying in view of the fear so commonly | erals, forty-six ; Center, ninety-three; Conserv- 
expressed that American administration on | atives, seventy; minor parties, made up of 
non-contiguous territory would fail. members who act with the Center or Conserv- 

Freed from the inefficient and corrupt Span- | atives, thirty-six. It will be seen that the 
ish rule, and wisely guided from Washington | only combination of two parties that would 
make a majority is that of the Center and the 


Rico has made great material progress. The | Socialists, and they are violently hostile to each 
Notwithstanding this situation, it is 
nothing, is now estimated as being, on the | expected that the government will soon be able 
average, a thousand dollars a family. The to get a majority for its chief measure—which 
exports to the United States have grown in jis a bill for the increase of the army and 
value from two and a half millions of dollars | navy. 
to thirty-five millions, and the imports from But after that, what? German Socialism of 
the United States from a million and a half to | to-day is not extremely radical. The increase 
in its strength is believed to signify little more 
| than a general and profound dissatisfaction 
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THE NEW PORTO RICO. 


INCE the unresisted occupation of Porto | 
Rico by the American troops in 1998 | 





But the greatest progress of the island cannot 


be reckoned in dollars. For example, the five | with the autocratic power of the court and 














the impotence of the people. It is chiefly a 
protest against a constitution that makes the 
Reichstag scarcely more than an august deba- 
ting society. 

The late elections have not made Germany a 
government under the rule of a parliament, but 
they have taken a long step in that direction. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


RON IN VEGETABLES. —Although it has 

long been popularly supposed that spinach 
is especially rich in iron, the results of analyses 
by Professor Hansel of the Institute for Ex- 
perimental Therapy of Diisseldorf seem to 
prove that several other vegetables contain 
more. Spinach holds only .036 per cent. of 
iron oxid, but lettuce and cabbage each con- 
tain .055 per cent., and the leaves of celery 
and of kohlrabi are also richer. Potatoes, 
carrots, green beans, mushrooms and hazelnuts 
contain from .011 to .020 per cent.; onions, 
radishes and cauliflower but .004 per cent. ; 





tomatoes and apples only .001 per cent. When 


these vegetables are boiled, a portion of the | 
iron oxid is dissolved in the water, and is lost | 


when the water is poured off. 
& 

HE CULEBRA CUT.—The excavation of 

the Culebra Cut on the Panama Canal went | 

on so rapidly during 1911 that the work in) 


that difficult section is more than four-fifths | 


done. The accompanying diagram from the 








| 
| 
Canal Record shows the amount of excavation 
that has taken place on the center line of the 
cut. The bottom of the canal at this point | 
will be 40 feet above sea-level. More than | 
16,500,000 cubic yards of earth were removed | 
in 1911. This is the greatest amount removed | 
in any one year. Less than 16,000,000 cubic | 
yards remain to be excavated. As the excava- | 
tion has fallen below the 1,000,000-yard-a- | 
month mark only once in the last four years, | 
this section of the canal will soon be done. 
& 

ESTING POTATOES.—Dr. Pierre Ber- 

thault of Paris has discovered that a sur- 
prising variation exists in the cellular density 
of potatoes. Microscopic examination shows 
that edible varieties have small and numerous 
cells, while industrial varieties possess larger 
and coarser cells. Doctor Berthault says that 
potatoes of the finest flavor have the smallest 
cells. Those that have the largest cells should 
be used only in such industries as the manu- 
facture of starch. If the structure is a sure 
indicator of the quality of the potato, as the | 
French investigator declares, a choice of the | 
best varieties for planting should depend largely 
upon simple microscopic tests. 

ce 


‘TAceine THE BIRDS. — Identification 

rings have been attached to great numbers 
of birds in Europe, in order to obtain accurate 
data regarding the length and duration of their 
migratory flights. Occasionally this tagging of 
birds reveals other interesting facts. In July, 
1910, Mr. A. Gundlach of Neustrelitz, Ger- 
many, attached identification rings to the legs | 
of a pair of martins that had nested and) 
raised a brood of young in a bird-house on his | 
premises. Last summer the same pair nested 
again in the same box. The numbered identi- 
fication rings established the identity of the | 
birds, and also showed that the pair had re- | 
mained constant to each other for more than 
one season. It was evident, too, that the rings | 
had not been a source of discomfort or annoy- 
ance to the birds. 
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IMINISHING DEATH -RATES.—The 
Census Bureau has issued provisional mor- 
tality statistics for 1911 that show a gratify- 
ing decline in the death-rate of each of the 
eight largest cities of the country. The lowest 
rate is that of Cleveland, 13.5. Pittsburgh 
shows the greatest decrease, for its proportion 
of deaths for each 1,000 of population is 14.7 | 
in 1911, as compared with 17.9 in 1910. This | 
very low rate is largely due to the introduction 
of filtered water, which is now supplied to 
nearly four-fifths of the city. The death-rate 
from typhoid fever in this area in 1910 was but 
13.1 for each 100,000 persons. How great a 
decrease this is may be realized when it is 
Stated that the number of deaths from typhoid 
in Pittsburgh five years ago was 130 in the 
100,000. The figures for the other cities are as 
follows: New York, 15.5; Chicago, 14.3; Phil- 
adelphia, 16.3; St. Louis, 15.5; Boston, 17, 
and Baltimore, 18.4. Mortality returns have 
been received from 22 states, the District of 
Columbia and 45 cities outside these states, | 


| 4th, from his visit to India to proclaim his 
| accession to the throne. He had been out of 


comprising a population of 57,327,679. The | 
1911 death-rate for the registration area was | 
14.4, compared with 15 in 1910. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE ANSWER OF THE STEEL TRUST. 

On February ist the United States Steel 
Corporation filed its answer to the suit for dis- 
solution brought by the Attorney-General. It 
denies that it has violated the antitrust law. 
It says that its plan of organization was made 
public at the start, that the attention of the 
officers of the government was called to it, 
and that no objection was made. It declares 
that the company has succeeded in cheapening 
production, in effecting economies and in in- 
creasing the foreign trade, and that it has not 
suppressed competition. It adds that its shares 
are held by a multitude of small investors. 
‘‘After acquiescing in the organization of the 
steel corporation for so long a time,’’ the answer 
continues, ‘‘it is now too late for the govern- 
ment to insist in a court of equity that such 
organization was in itself and without regard 
to its after practises an illegal thing. ’’ 





& 

pnorcsEp INQUIRIES. —The President, 
on February 2d, recommended to Congress 

that it authorize an international investigation 

into the high cost of living and an inquiry into 

the general condition of labor in the United 

States. 


ae 


ING GEORGE, accompanied by Queen | 
Mary, arrived in England on February 


the country since November 11th, the longest | 
time that a modern ruler of England has been | 
absent from the kingdom. 


& 


HE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—| 
Senator Robert M. La Follette of Wiscon- | 
sin, favored by progressive Republicans as a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination, after | 
a speech at a meeting of 
the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association in Philadel- 
phia on February 2d, was 
compelled by nervous 
breakdown to cancel all 
public engagements for 
several weeks. ——Repre- 
sentative Slayden, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, has asked 
the House to pass again 
the anti-third-term resolu- 
tion that it adopted in 
1875. When the resolution was reached on the 
calendar, on February 5th, it was displaced 
after it became apparent that the Republicans 
intended to force the Democrats into the posi- 
tion of supporting it as a party measure.—— 
The national convention of the Prohibitionists 
will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
beginning on July 10th. 
& 
EXICO.—Emilio Vasquez Gomez was pro- 
claimed president of Mexico by a new 








SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


| revolutionary junta on February ist. Amer- 


ican ‘troops are held in readiness to move to 
the border to prevent revolutionary parties 


| from using Texas as a base of operations. 


& 
LASKA.—The President has recommended 
that Congress authorize the national gov- 
ernment to build a trunk line of railway in 
Alaska, to be leased to an operating company, | 
and that the public coal and phosphate lands 
be also worked on the lease system. 


& | 
Tt ROMAN CATHOLIC cHURCH.—| 


Monsignor Giovanni Bonzano, rector of the | 
College of the Propaganda in Rome since 1906, | 
has been named apostolic delegate to the United | 


| States. —-The Rev. Austin Dowling, pastor 
|of the cathedral church of St. Peter and St. | 


Paul of Providence, Rhode Island, has been | 
chosen as bishop of the new diocese of Des | 
Moines, Iowa. e 

RTUGAL.—On January 3ist, at Dover, | 

England, Dom Miguel, pretender to the 
throne of Portugal, agreed with Manoel, the | 
deposed king, that if Manoel would marry one | 
of his daughters, he would assist in restoring 
him to the throne. Manoel 
signed the agreement. The | 
English government has | 
requested Manoel either to 
leave the country or to 
abandon his plots against 
a friendly power. 

® 


HINA.—A conditional | 

agreement of abdica- | 
tion has been signed by | 
the Dowager Empress, | 
after consultation with the | 
royal princes and her advisers. The agree- | 
ment provides for generous pensions for the | 
princes and for their retention of their titles. 











EX-KING MANOEL 


| Negotiations are going on among the powers 


to protect the territorial integrity of the empire | 
and to reach an agreement for joint action if 
that should become necessary. 
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HEINZ 


Madam, will you try a package 
of Heinz Preserves at our risk? 


E KNOW our Fruit Preserves 

equal the finest product of the 
home kitchen—and we are willing to 
prove it to you at our risk. 


All we ask you to do is to get a package of 
Heinz Preserves, Fruit Butters or Jellies from 
your grocer. And if you think you have 
ever eaten better preserves, return them to 
the grocer and he will refund your money. 


We can make such a guarantee because Heinz 
Preserves are actually made the home way. We use a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. We use as great 
care as the most exacting housewife ; every berry is hand 
picked and thoroughly washed. Our kitchens are models 
of cleanliness—as any one of our 40,000 annual visitors 
will tell you — and our cooks are experts, with years of 
experience. And last,-but not least, we have unequalled 
facilities for obtaining the best fruits— selected, fresh and 
luscious. 


These are the reasons why Heinz Preserves, Fruit 
Butters and Jellies are unequalled in flavor, goodness and 
quality. 

Heinz Preserves 


Cherry Damson Plum Red Raspberry Peach 
Strawberry Black Raspberry Pineapple Blackberry 
Heinz Fruit Butters 
Apple Peach Plum 
Heinz Jellies 
Currant Quince Grape Crabapple Elderberry 


Grape Fruit Marmalade 
Something new—Heinz Grape Fruit Marmalade, made from Cuban 
Grape Fruit with all its tropic richness of flavor. Pronounced by chefs 
as the finest ever offered. 


H. J. Heinz Company — 57 Varieties 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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wD May Austin Low co 
HAVE no fear of God who ever found 
My earthly father full of tenderness. 
How oft, in childhood’s hour, by anguish bound 
For some past fault, I’d faltering confess 
My shame and sorrow, whispering in his ear. 
He’d say in answer, ‘‘Were you naughty, dear? 
I had forgotten.” Then I’d go to bed, 
By his kind words and kisses comforted. 


’T was thus I learnt a father’s tenderness. 
Through long, long years I cherish, love and bless 
The strength that shielded all my childhood’s days, 
The gentleness that blessed my childhood’s ways, 
And know the Father in God’s highest heaven 
Will whisper, at the last, of sins forgiven. 


e © 
A BATTLE WITH APOLLYON. 
'F 2 if ~ HE reformed drunkard, John 
Bs ie | : a B. Gough, who became the 


great evangelist of temper- 





i j ance, kept his freedom from 

sft drink at the cost of continual 
Cte, torture. To its awful intensity 
ora <3 


an old friend, with whom he 
made his home whenever he visited Chicago, 
bears witness. The story contains not only a 
vivid warning against drink, but a hopeful | 
illustration of the victories that, with God’s 
help, a strong man can win. 

‘*One day I found Mrs. Gough sitting by the 
window, holding her newspaper upside down. 
Mr. Gough was lying on the lounge on the 
other side of the room, with his face to the 
wall. 

‘* ‘What is the matter?’ I asked, in alarm. 

‘**What makes you think anything is the 
matter?’ Mrs. Gough asked. 

‘‘With a gesture, I indicated her newspaper. 

‘**Oh, there is matter!’ she cried. ‘Go to 
John!’ 

‘“*T sat down by him and began to talk to him 
in a low voice, while I smoothed his hair, as 
he loved to have me do because it soothed him. 
I reminded him of the good that he was doing, 
of the thousands whom he had redeemed from 
drink, and of the families that he had made 
happy. 

‘*All at once he turned over and looked at 
me. I hardly knew him! His eyes were | 
sunken, his face was covered with little, fine 
wrinkles, his skin was ghastly gray. Then he | 
said, with the deep voice that so thrilled his | 
audiences : | 

‘**Do you believe I love that woman over 
there by the window ?’ 

‘* *T have never doubted it,’ I answered. 

** ‘Tyo you believe I love you?’ he asked. 

** ‘Tt is one of the chief joys of my life to 
know that you do,’ I said, with a lump in 
my throat. 

‘**Then if you want to know how I feel,’ 
he cried, ‘it is this way: as if I’d see you both 
in hell if it would only be right for me to take 
just one drink !’ 

‘*To such an extremity as this can the morbid 
eraving for drink reduce even a good man. 
That temptation came upon him now and then 
with awful force. It was heart-breaking to) 
see him. At such times he never dared to be | 
left alone. Once when he was thus attacked 
by temptation at a hotel away from his friends, 
he locked the door of his room, and threw the 
key out over the transom. 

‘**Once the devil gets a clutch on you he 
never lets go,’ he said. ‘God save our young 
men from thinking that the habit of drink is 
ever a little thing!’ ”’ 














“Don’t let’s 
Let’s pick out something she 


THE SURPRISE - BOX. 
simply deluged with flowers.” 
as a ghost, with somebody’s lilies on 
Isa looked at her with quick understanding. 
“But I don’t believe she thinks so—she’s so 
“Peggy!” Isa spoke impulsively. 
The very next day the nurse came into Miss 
brightly. 
“Dear me! Excelsior!” laughed the nurse. 
“Ever so much,” said Miss Barnett, eagerly, 
“Now we’ve come to the tissue-paper! You 
caped her when she drew forth a little teapot with 


y “Tt ‘*] WISH we could think of some- 
. Hy) thing new for the poor dear. She’s 
‘ ay ? “Yes,” said Peggy. “It gave me 
a aa) a shiver to see her lying there, white 
Bs as 
ee the dresser and our pink rosebuds 
- on the table. It seemed somehow —” 
“But she’s getting better! The doctor thinks 
she’ll come out all right!” 
weak, and, Isa, it makes my heart ache to see how 
—how—how passive she’s grown.” 
send her flowers. 
can use.” 
Barnett’s room at the hospital, bearing a myste- 
rious box. ‘A real surprise this time,” she said, 
“What can it be?” said Miss Barnett, and her 
face grew bright and expectant. 
“Just wait till I lay down some papers. You’d 
rather have it opened in here, wouldn’t you?” 
with a look such as a child might wear before a 
bulging Christmas stocking. 
must open that yourself!” 
And Miss Barnett did. A cry of pleasure es- 
poppies rioting over its pudgy sides. Then one by 
one she took from their wrappings a cup and | 





saucer, a plate, and finally a small box, in which 
was a silver teaspoon with her initials beautifully 
engraved on the handle. 

“Dear heart! Dear heart!” 

That was all Miss Barnett could say, but no 
blessing more grateful could have been called 
down upon the two girls whose names were on the 
little card nestling in the teapot. 

“It looks as if they felt that I was going to get 
well, doesn’t it?” Miss Barnett went on, looking 
up with a smile. 

“Why, of course,” said the nurse. 

As a matter of fact, from the receipt of that gift 
Miss Barnett began to get better. 

Even when the box of Bermuda lilies came an 
hour later, filling the air with a fragrance that 
called up memories of more than one bereave- 
ment, Miss Barnett’s sweet smile was ready. 

“They’re lovely,” she said to the nurse, “but 
you might set them in the window, if you please, 
dear. I can see them just as well there.” Then 
her hand stole out for a moment to the little table 
beside her, on which were the poppy-covered 
china and the silver spoon. 

“If you don’t mind,” she added, “you might 
leave these right here. I like to have them where 
I can put my hand on them.” 


* © 


SIX BRAVE MINERS. 


INERS in the diamond pits of Kimberley 
M need not fear fire or falling rock, suffoca- 
tion by choke-damp or sudden death by 
explosion; but they have perils to face, neverthe- 
less. That is a thrilling story in the Montreal 
Family Herald of the rescue of a party of native 
miners by the Englishmen who were in charge of 
them. 


One morning a band of natives hard at work 
in a corner of the mine were startled by a dull 
noise, as if a few tons of some soft substance had 
been hurled against the high door that separated 
the spot where they worked from the long tunnel 
that led to the.shaft. 

“The mud!” they cried, and dropped their picks 
in an instant. 

A mud rush means certain death to all in its 
track. It on no warning. It comes silently, 
like an ugly, wriggling snake; it works its way 
swiftly, spares no ng, covers everything. 

The Englishmen at the opening to the tunnel 
roared out, “Climb to the top of the wall!” which 
the natives promptly did. There for the time, at 
least, they were safe. 

“Stay where you are!” the Englishmen called. 
“‘If you jump down you will be sucked in and suffo- 
cated in two minutes!” 

Soon the tunnel was a tunnel no longer, but a 
mass of quivering slime. The mud flowed for 
hours. Then it gradually slowed and ceased. 

The Englishmen outside sat round on a fay = 
boring rock and looked down helplessly into the 
pit. ll manner of suggestions were made, most 
of them worthless; but in the end it was decided 
to try to reach the men, not by removing the mud, 
but by posting over it. 

One man laid a plank upon the mud and stretched 
himself on it. A little spade was handed to him 
with which he began to cut into the mud and pull 
himself along as a man face downward in a canoe 
might pull himself forward with a e. e 
worked bravely on—half-inch by half-inch. Then 
ge man put down a plank, and followed 

m. 

In half an hour six men were laid flat on six 
lanks in the midst of the mud. There was sixty- 
ve feet of mud, and between them and it were 
anks that might heel over at any 





these thin 


| 
| moment re send them to a suffocating death. 
| And behind was the hidden spring of destruction 


that might let loose its slime again, flood the tunnel 
and capsize the planks like cockle-shells on a tur- 
bulent sea. 

When the man on the first plank reached the 
wy S which the natives were huddled, he called 

em: 

“You’ve seen the way I’ve come. Well, I’m 
going back, but I’m leaving the planks for you to 

ollow on. Crawl along the planks as much like a 
snake as zoe can.”’ ri 

Slowly the men on the Pee slid back, leaving 
the wooden line behind them. Slowly the natives 
followed. Nobody spoke. The black mass under- 
neath looked as hard as a rock but was as soft as 
porridge, and trembled horribly. 

As each man reached the end plank he was 
hauled in to safety and carried, half-fainting, out of 
the tunnel. The rest dragged themselves wearily 
on. hen the last native arrived, his mates 
thought he was a stranger. 

His hair was perfectly white. 
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ONE FAITHFUL ADHERENT. 


ENO and Belinda Prill lived in the first house 
you reached if you came along the big road 
running in from the country to the little vil- 

lage of Gum Run. Consequently, the country 
people—even when they had but slight acquaint- 
ance with the Prills—used to drop in upon them 
at the noon hour. Some guilelessly informed the 
family that they “just drapped in for a bite of 
dinner’; others took a seat at the table as a neigh- 
borly courtesy the acceptance of which required 
no apology. No one considered a “‘meal o’ vict- 
uals” eaten at the house of an acquaintance any- 
thing to be paid for. 


In time Mrs. Prill, finding this easy custom a 
tax not only on her strength but on the family 
larder as well, made complaint to her husband. 

“Don’t set out too good a apreed when they 
come,” he advised. ‘‘Make LS kind of tol’able.” 

“T’ve been ying that, and it don’t seem to do 
pom | good. Some hint they’d like better dinners 
and some say nothing, but all of ’em eat.” 

“Well,” Zeno considered, “we're a- getting 
poorer and rer; these locuses are caling us 
out. Something’s got to be done. I’m going to 
gre a big square hint to the next one that comes 
3 dinner, and I ’low I'll get ’em stopped off in 

me. 

Soon afterward along came “Uncle” Juba Fig- 
gins from Sandy township—a blunt old fellow witha 
slow mind, a fine — and notact. Mrs. Prill’s 
dinner consisted 0 iled bacon and greens, corn 
bread, coffee and sorghum molasses. Uncle Juba 
helped himself freely to greens and bacon. “Got 
any taters?” he inquired. 

“No,” Mrs. Prill told him, ‘not to-day.” 

“Um—always like taters with my greens. 


nips? 

‘No turnips.” 

Zeno concluded to drop his hint. “Uncle Jube,” 
he said, with delicate sarcasm, “I do’no whether 

ou oy oy like our victuals or not, but I thought 

’d like it to be known that if you ain’t satisfied, 
there’s a first-class eatin’-house across the tracks 
where they are said to give good meals at reason- 
able prices.” 

“Uh-huh!” assented Uncle Juba, pouring a pint 
of molasses over his last “hunk” of corn cake. 
“‘Mebby some o’ the fellers’ll take to goin’ there. 
I’ve heard sever’l say they didn’t consider Miz 
Prill a very capable cook. But don’t you feel bad 
about it, Miz Prill,” he went on, consolingly, to 


a 


Tur- 





his hostess. “Some folks is bound to kick at every- 
thing. Let ’em go to the eatin’-house if they’re 
a ae to, but you know J ain’t so terrible par- 
tic’lar. Me, I’d eat any kind o’ grub sooner than 
cross them pesky tracks.” 

The Prills concluded to move across the tracks. 
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OW the Bedouin day, content, 
Wraps the silken firmament 
Round him, as a caravan 
Deep in slumber, man to man 
And beast to beast in tether on the bleak Sahara 
dune. 
Now the last soft hill is dim; 
Lest the darkness frighten him. 
When the twilight glow is spent, 
In the doorway of his tent 
He hangs the candle Venus and the lantern of the 
moon! 


Like a shepherd that would keep 
Watch among his dreaming sheep, 
Close he draws the misty shroud 
And the shutters of the cloud, 

And lies him gently down upon the pallet of the 
A weary stir; a sigh, 
As the languid wind drifts by; 
Then a dream as faint and dim 
As the pale stars watching him— 

And then descends the silent slumber, heavy, dark 

| 





















and still! | 
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ridiculous figure in a story told in Mr. H. 

Perry Robinson’s book, “Of Distinguished 
Animals”; moreover, the manner in which he was 
stripped of his imposing presence does not tend to 
strengthen the belief in his sagacity. 


The physiognomy, indeed, of all owls is charm- 
ingly unbirdlike. To see an owl at its most 
ludicrous, it is necessary to see it wet, for it is a 
dreadful impostor in the matter of size, being but a 
poor hapenny-worth of 
solid owl to a quite intol- 
erable deal of fluff. 
Some years ago my 
family possessed a pair 
of brown owls, whose 
cage abutted on - the 
stable yard. One of the 
owls, being brought out 
into y, when the 
hot sun beat upon the 
ving of the yard, flew 
2 ven Ml about, and 
chanced to settle imme- 
diately under the tap of 
— sw butt which 
e: 


T bird whose wisdom is proverbial cuts a 


ed. 
The leak was inconsid- 
erable. Perhaps a single 
drop fell from the tap 
every two or three sec- 
onds. To the first few 
drops the owl paid no 
attention; then it began 


to shake its head. Evi- 
dently it was a 
and the owl knew ali 


about rain. It knew that 
when rain fell in one 
spot it also fell else- 
where, on the just no 
less than on the unjust, and there was nothing to 
be gained by a A move of three inches in 
any direction would have kept it dry, but owls are 
ill-adapted to walking on a level, and undertake it 
with reluctance. 

Doubtless, too, it considered that moving would 
be futile ; so it sat and submitted to be rained upon, 
and gradually it grew wetter and more wet, till, 
“for all its feathers,” it was soaked. 

The plumage of the head and neck, much of 
which normally stands out at right angles from the 
skin, — close to it, and to our astonished eyes 
the true dimensions of the bird were revealed. | In 
place of the pompous-looking, comfortable fowl of 
our daily acquaintance, was a thing less bird than 
wg hte new and obviously mythical creature, 

in, ungainly-footed, with an extraordinarily long 
neck terminating in a head which become 
resolved into a beak and two huge eyes blinking 
at us with incomparable solemnity. 
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ANCIENT TIMEPIECES. 


T is difficult to tell precisely when an instrument 
[i= all resembling the modern clock first ap- 

peared. In 1288, says the London Globe, a clock- 
tower and clock were set up in Westminster at the 
expense of Chief Justice de Hengham, as a pun- 
ishment for falsifying the record of a fine; and 
weight-clocks are known to have been used in 
European monastic houses as early as the tenth 
century. It is doubtful, however, if these clocks 
had a dial face and hands. Probably they merely 
sounded a bell at stated intervals. 


Sand-glasses boast an antiquity of more than 
two thousand years, and although now enjoying 
an_honorable retirement or y-y' ~y ng in 
old-fashioned kitchens over the ling of the 
breakfast egg, they formerly had a place in almost 
every parish church, where oy Fy to keep 
the sermon within reasonable bounds. At one 
time the hour-glasses of superior quality contained 
not sand but egg-shells, which, when finely pow- 
dered and kiln-dried, were less likely to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere. 

Of even greater antiquity is the clepsydra, or 
water-clock, which was e in several forms. 
One of the simplest was the Hindu’s copper basin, 
pierced with a small hole in the bottom, which, 
when placed in a vessel of water, filled and sank | 
after a certain established interval. More elab- 
orate forms were known in Europe and Egypt. 

———— varying somewhat in construction, all 
used a “‘float.”” The float was placed either in a 
full cylinder from which the water gradually es- 
caped by a hole in the bottom,—usually bored 
through a pearl on t of its resistance to 
erosion by the constant flow,—or in an a vessel 
to which water was admitted from above. In both 
varieties the float, falling or rising as the case 
might be, pointed to the scale of hours marked on 
the side of the vessel. The float sometimes took 
the form of a miniature boat, in which an out- 
stretched oar was the pointer. 

Clepsydrz such as these were used in the Athe- 
nian courts of law, and were put in charge of a 
special officer. e “water” apiece was allowed 








| of some one else. 





to plaintiff, defendant and judge. 


During the 


reading of any document that bore upon the case 
the flow of water was stopped. A clepsydra, which 
in its action and appearance forechadowed the 
i n its float an upright 
ed wheel, which in turn 


modern clock, carried wu 
rod that acted on a toot 
moved a hand upon a dial. 

But the precursor both of the sand-glass and the 
clepsydra was without doubt the gnomon of the 


sun-dial; a simple rod which, standin ay od ina 
sunny place measured the passage 0: e by the 
moving shadow that it cast upon the und. 


The earliest time-teller at all conveniently port- 
able was the dial-ring. Within its broad-banded 
circle the hours were engraved: a ray of sunlight 
= through a small hole in the upper side of 
the ne when held erect gave the i approx- 


imately. 

The dial-ring held its place until comparatively 
recent times, since watches, although well-known, 
were still too expensive for general use. 
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SPORT AND THE GAME. 


N Englishman or an American finds it hard 
A to conceive of “sport” except as embodied 
in some “game.” But the German, says Ida 
A. R. Wylie in her book on Germany, gets his sport 
without finding it necessary to play any game at 
all. Exercise that brings him into close relation 
with nature is more to his taste. The man that 
sees no pleasure in tiring himself out on a tennis- 
court or a football-field travels miles on skees 
through the forests, skates every free minute of his 
day, and in the heat of the summer goes on long 
tours among the mountains. 


At his own particular sports the German is a 
first-class man, and even the German woman 
reveals an energy that is rr astonishing. All 
German girls can skate well, most of them are 
g swimmers and walkers, and proficient in 
winter sports. It is only when you ask them to 


play panes that they fail. 
his dislike of es reveals an interesting trait 
in the German character, namely, indifference to 
a success the only value of which lies in the defeat 
In school a German boy works 
hard, not for a prize, not because he wants to do 
better than a comrade, but because he sees a dis- 
tinct personal value in knowledge. His attitude 
in = is quite in keeping. 

“And suppose I do run myself hot and tired over 
a ridiculous pateh of ground after a ridiculous ball, 
and suppose I do win a game, what good will it do 
me 


“You will have had splendid exercise,” says the 
Englishman. 

“Yes; but if I wanted exercise I would rather 
go for a walk through the forest or make a bicy- 
cling tour. Then I should perhaps learn some- 
thing at the same time. At any rate, I should be 
enjoyin nature.” 

“But then there would be no game!” retorts the 
me What is the good of A 

o game j is the gi ofa game? Am 
ser or better if I beat you at tennis?” 
No, but the fun of it —’ 

“I don’t see any fun in beating somebody at 
something which has no value. That is childish, 
and a waste of time.” 


PJ—] 


‘¥ 
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EDUCATION OF A JAPANESE DENTIST. 


APANESE native dentistry—which is the 
science of extraction only—may be not inaptly 
termed a handicraft rather than a profession. 

A writer in the New York Tribune says that the 
dental chair is unknown. The patient is seated 
on the ground, the dentist bends over him, and 
forces his left hand between the patient’s jaws in 
such a way that the mouth cannot possibly be 
closed. Then he grasps the doomed tooth between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, and 
with one deft wrench removes it. 

So great is the skill of these native dentists that 
many of them are able to remove six or seven 
teeth a minute. However, their skill is hardly to 
be wondered at when the course of preparatory 
as that they are obliged to undergo is con- 
sidered. 

A number of holes are bored in a stout pisak. 
which is firmly fix the ground, and in the 
holes are driven wooden pegs. These pegs the 
would-be dentist has to extract with his fingers 
without dislodging the board. This process is 
repeated with pees in a pine board, and then with 
pe in one 0 ,and it is only when the candi- 

ate has succeeded in extracting the pegs from 


the oak plank that he may consider himself qual- 
ified to practise on his fellow men. 
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ONE SENTENCE FOR SIX. 


CHOOL-TEACHERS declare that children 
S have no intelligent comprehension of gram- 

matical rules till they are at least twelve years 
old. The conversation of Hetty, who is eight, 
reported in the Lutheran, tends to confirm the 
statement. 


Hetty’s uncle, who is a school-teacher, met her 
on the street one beautiful May-day, and asked 
her if she was going out with the Maying party. 

“No, I ain’t foing 

“O my dear,” said her uncle, re must not say 
‘I ain’t going.’ You must say, ‘I am not going,’” 
and he proceeded to give her a little lesson in 
ae: “You are not going. He is not going. 

e are not going. You are not going. They are 
oing. Now can you say all that, Hetty?” 
course I can,” she replied, making a courtesy. 
“There ain’t nobody going.” 


not 
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WHEN FACT AND THEORY MET. 


ENATOR Frye of Maine was a very diligent 
S and skilful fisherman, and his favorite game 
was the square-tailed trout. On one occasion, 
says the New York Globe, the late Professor 
Agassiz, who was his friend, challenged the Sena- 
tor’s boast that he had caught a seven-pound trout. 


“Square-tailed trout do not ever reach that 

welg it!’ declared the scientist, meet A 
r. Frye did not engage in unprofitable argu- 

ment on the point at issue, but the very next 
summer the naturalist received from Rangeley a 
large box, within which, packed in ice, reposed a 
beautiful square-tailed trout which weighed pre- 
cisely eight pounds. 

Professor Agassiz’s response was prompt and 
to the point. e wrote: 

“The theory of a lifetime has been kicked to 
pieces by a fact.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Candle, Ry — candle-4y. 11. En, Cyclop, 
Ed., Ia.—encyclopedia. 111. Tan, gent—tangent. 

2. 1. Purity. 1. Shadow. 

3. “He who loves jesting brings himself into 
many troubles.” 

4. Tract, T cart, cart, car. 

5. Spray, pray, ray, ay, y. 

6. Miscreant. 














"pressed. | fell back dead, having burst a blood-vessel. ’’ 
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I WONDER. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


| wonder, when George Washington 

Was eight or ten and full of fun, 

And given to such foolish ways 

As chopping cherry-trees fine days — 

With other naughtinesses planned 

That grown folks could not under- 
stand — 

If they’d been able to foresee 

The mighty man he was to be, 

Would they have cried, “ Now, 
George, my lad, 

You must be punished — this is bad! 

Young chap, a slender birch or two 

Will teach you, maybe, how to do!” 

Or would they, bowing to the ground, 

Have said, with reverence profound, 

“Dear general, we beg to state 

Your error has been very great.” 

Or, maybe, “ Mr. President, 


Rise and receive your punishment.” 


~~ jon ___ 


WASHINGTON’S “DARES.” 
By Lucile Lovell. 


“T DON’T care!’? Tom and Fanny and 
| father knew something dreadful was com- 
ing, for that was the way Jack always 
began. ‘‘I’m not a bit interested in Washing- 
ton’s birthday. I think of him as a big, cold, 
plaster cast. ’’ 

“You ought to be ashamed to speak so of 
the first President of the United States!’’ 
cried Fanny, hotly. ‘‘A plaster cast, indeed !’’ 

‘*Not much of the statue about an Indian | that he was going to ride the sorrel. 
fighter,’”? Tom remarked, in his cool way. | boys promptly dared him. 

‘And what about those little scraps with the ‘* *T can do it,’ he said, confidently, although ‘*What did his mother say?’’ asked Fanny. 
British ?’’ it was his first attempt at horse-breaking. ‘‘She was very angry. But like most high- 

‘‘Aw, I don’t mean history, but when he| ‘*They all went to work to catch the colt, | tempered persons, Mrs. Washington was high- 
was a boy—if he ever was!’’ muttered Jack, | and together they forced a bit intdé its mouth. minded, too, and she soon said that while she 
not weakening in the least under Tom’s supe-| In a second Washington was mounted. The | was very sorry about her colt, she was proud 
riority. horse backed, reared and plunged, and the of her son —’’ 

Father smiled. ‘‘Jack never heard about | boys scattered, a good deal frightened about | **Course!”? Jack interrupted, admiringly. 
the young Washington who could run and|the result of their sport. But Washington | ‘‘ ’Cause he stuck on!’’ 
wrestle, ’’ he said. kept his seat. Now this is the sad part—the| ‘*Partly,’’ said father, ‘‘and because he had 

‘‘Straight?’’ questioned Jack, slightly im- | colt finally gave a great bound into the air and | owned up, like a man.’’ 

‘*That’s a little like the hatchet story—he 
‘*Gee!’’ breathed Jack, sympathetically. | ‘eouldn’t tell a lie,’ ’? commented Fanny. 

| **What next, father?’’ ‘Washington couldn’t help being something 
And he was perfectly at home on a horse’s| ‘‘The boys were called to breakfast. For of a model boy, but not enough to hurt,’? Tom 
back—regardless of gait, temper or training. | once in their lives they were not glad of it, | explained, funnily. 

There was that splendid sorrel colt which no but slipped into their chairs at table feeling| ‘‘I’d like to have seen him going round and 


Polly saw Miss Lotus Flower, dainty daughter of Japan. “‘0 you darling!’’ cried our 


The | way’ boys addressed mothers in those days, 
‘the sorrel is dead. I killed him.’ ’’ 


**Straight,’’ declared father. ‘‘The best fel- 
low in your school team couldn’t touch him. 











MbLel Bet sy Kil! 


Polly. «How did you get off your fan?” 


‘**T’ll give him to you,’ he said, ‘if you’ll 
ride him to Mount Vernon and back without 
losing your seat.’ 

‘*Washington mounted and rode off, and came 
| back firmly seated on the dangerous animal. 
The dealer was ready to stand by his promise. 

‘* «The horse is yours,’ he said. 

‘**T haven’t earned him,’ said Washington. 
‘I was thrown once and dragged, though I 
did not lose my hold of the reins.’ ’’ 

‘‘Washington was a live one, all right,’’ 
Jack admitted, warmly. 

‘*He owned up that time, too,’’ said Fanny, 
thoughtfully. 

**The bravest are the squarest,’’ and father 





| smiled in conclusion. 


—““S oe 





one had succeeded in breaking. ’’ unhappy and not the least bit hungry. Mrs. | round that pasture !’’ said Jack, with sparkling 
Jack was interested ; he loved horses. ‘*What | Washington began to ask them about her colts. | eyes. ‘‘Any more adventures, father?’’ 


about it?’’ he asked, eagerly. Had they seen them, especially the sorrel? ‘* Another good one. 


When Washington was | 
‘It was after Washington’s father died, but | a bit older he was in Alexandria, where a | 


Mrs. Washington had kept up the fine stock | 


owned by her husband, and the sorrel colt Washington, sternly, for she was a very digni- | he had brought there to sell. 
Early one morning | fied lady, with a fine, high temper. 


was her pet and pride. 
George and some boy friends were looking at 
the horses in the pasture, when he announced 









‘*The boys were silent. 





‘**Why don’t you answer?’ demanded Mrs. | dealer was showing some blood-horses which 


‘*The boys looked at George. 


The boy admired 
| them, and as he was always sure of himself, 
boasted of what he could do with horses. The 


‘**Madam,’ he began, in the funny, formal. dealer led out an unmanageable young horse. 
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A GAME FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH. 
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( Children sing ) 


so mer - ri-ly, mer-ri - ly, oh! 


















The children stand in a circle, with hands 
clasped. They choose a boy to be George 
Washington. He carries a large red paste- 
board hatchet, and goes round the outside of 
the circle, saying: 

“T have a hatchet bright and new, 
’Twill chop a cherry-tree in two. 
Click! click! click! with merry din, 
Open the gates and let me in.” 

The children unclasp hands and let Little 
George go inside the circle. They then skip 
about the circle, singing: 

“Oh, come let us go, over the snow, 

Singing so merrily, merrily, oh, 

George Washington is coming we know, 

Sing then so merrily, merrily, oh!” 

The children now pause, with clasped 
hands, and say in concert: 

ALL—Who liked to sail upon the sea? 
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me go. Lit - tle George 


LITTLE GEORGE (bowing low) — Little | 


George Washington. 
ALL—Who chopped down the cherry-tree? 
LITTLE GEORGE — Little George Wash- 
ington. 
ALL—’Tis Little George without a doubt, 
He will have trouble to get out! 
LITTLE GEORGE SINGS: 
Open the gates, children, 
Please let me go. 
CHILDREN SING: 
Little George Washington, 
No, no, no, no. 
Each time when the chorus is sung Little 
George tries to break through the circle. If 


| he succeeds at any time he hands the hatchet | 


to another, and the game begins over again. 
As long as he cannot break through the 


| circle, the children continue to sing. 
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Wash - ing-ton, No, no. no, no. 


The children repeat song, standing in the 
circle, clapping hands. 

They repeat chorus, and George tries to 
break through. The children repeat song, 
skipping to center of circle, and repeat 
chorus as before. 

The children repeat song, waving arms up 
and down, with hands clasped, repeat chorus, 
as before. 

Now, if Little George cannot break through 
the circle, the children may clap him out, 
singing to the music of the chorus: 

“Little George Washington, 
We'll let you go, 
Little George Washington, 
Ride o’er the snow!” 

Little George now skips in and out between 
the children and goes to his seat, and the 
game is ended. 


CINTITITITITITIT IIT TTT TTT) 


THE HOUR THAT FLEW. 
By Grace M. Remick. 


OU are going out, and I haven’t one 

Yy single thing to do!’’ sighed Robbie. 

5 ‘* Arthur will be at home in an hour,’’ 
said mother. ‘‘Let’s think of something to 
do. I’ll tell you; take this pincushion, and 
stick in all these new black and white pins.’’ 

Robbie took the cushion, which looked like 
a plump red mattress, and his face brightened. 

**T know what I’ll play!’’ he cried. ‘‘Sol- 
diers! The -pincushion can be the p’rade- 
ground, and I can have a sham battle like 
the one papa took us to see.’’ 

It took some time to arrange the white pins 
all at one end of the cushion, and the black 
ones at the other, for the lines had to be very 
straight and even. Robbie was so busy over 
it that he hardly noticed when his mother 
kissed him and slipped away. 

‘‘I’m going to have the blue and red ones 
for officers,’’ he said, forgetting that he was 
alone. ‘This fat, red-headed one will make 
a splendid general. ’’ 

It was quite exciting when Robbie made the 
cannons go boom! boom! and the soldiers fell 
over by dozens. The fat, red general held 
out to the end, and behaved like a fine fellow. 

Then Robbie built forts and barricades of 
black and white pins, from behind which the 
blue and red soldiers blazed away at each other 
with great spirit. 

‘‘Now I’m going to have Washington crossing 
the Delaware,’’ he said, earnestly. ‘‘These 
big black safety-pins will do for boats, and the 
small white pins for oars.’’ 

The black safety-pins were laid flat on the 
cushion and held there by the oars, four of 
which stuck out on each side. Blue-headed 
soldiers crouched in the bottom of the boat, 
while a tall, white-headed pin stood in the 
midst of them. So lifelike did it seem to 
Robbie that he could almost imagine that the 
tall pin had its arms folded and was trying 
with eager eyes to pierce the darkness. 

‘*Hello, what’s all this?’’ said a voice in 
his ear so suddenly that it made him jump. 

‘*Why, Arthur, mother said that you 
wouldn’t be here for an hour,’’ said Robbie, 
‘‘and now it’s—why, it’s more than an hour !’’ 
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What Shall 1 Wear ? 


This question does not trouble the patron of 
the “ NATIONAL.”’ She has for her selection the 
whole of the season's desirable styles. 

With the “ NATIONAL” Style Book, in your 
home, the only question for you will be— 
“which of all the new styles do I like best?” 
“What is most becoming to me?” 

The “‘ NATIONAL” Style Book, sent to you free 
if you merely ask for it, shows all the new styles 
in every kind of apparel at prices that will save 
you dollars on your Spring apparel. 

The fashions are beautiful but the prices are 
wonderful—are wonderfully low. You will be sur- 
prised, charmed with the extra additions you can 
make to your wardrobe without additional cost— 
providing only you shop at the “ NATIONAL.” 


Your “NATIONAL” Style Book 
will show you 


Waists . 9c. to $ 6.98 
Skirts . P : 5 ° $ 1.49 9.98 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses 2.98 15.98 
Silk Dresses ; ‘ ¢ 7.98 17.98 
Ready-Made Suits 10.98 ‘“ 17.98 
Hats. : ; | pee | 
Coats and Capes . ‘ F 5.98 “ 15.98 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses for 

Misses and Small Women 2.98 “ 8.93 


And everything for misses, women and children. 


Made-to-Measure 


Tailored Suits 
$12.50 to $30 


Samples of materials used for ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits are sent gladly, but only 
when asked for, and they are well worth ask- 
ing for. So when you write for your free Style 
Book today, be sure to ask for samples. 





The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay p and exp on all 
que goods to,any part of the world. Eve 
“NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 
G tee Tag attached. This tag says that 
you may return any garment not sati 
to you and we will refund your money and pay 
express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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A FRIEND OF MAN. 


ANY a traveler has brought back from South 
Africa astonishing stories of the intelligence 
and cunning of the little honey-bird, which guides 
men faithfully to the nests of the wild bees. Some 
of them are a little hard to believe, but the united 
testimony of so many competent observers makes 
it certain that in essentials the reports are true. 
A recent interesting account of the bird is given 
by a correspondent of Forest and Stream. 


A hunter or traveler at times will be astonished 
by the antics of this intelligent little bird, which 
alignts on the twig of a tree and chirps incessantly 
with a shrill note. If you move toward the noisy 
little creature, it makes a slow flight to a near-by 
tree and continues its chirping; follow it again, 
and the same performance is pone through. 

Return to —— and the bird will follow you, 
always making the same noise to attract your 
attention, and will patiently stay, often an hour 
and a half, trying to get you to follow it. 

On one occasion at the Umzingwani River, 
Mashonaland, South Africa, I noticed a eo 
bird calling us, and when I told about the little 
fellow to some Australians who were among our 
convoy of wagons and carts, I was heartily laughed 
at. Being quite sure of my bird, I told the doubt- 
ers to bring their rifles in case of game, and had 
one of our natives bring an ax and a bucket. 

ike the man from Missouri, an Australian 

has to be shown; and although the bird flew 

ahead of us, at times coming quite close with its 

chippy-chip chippy-chip, cheep, cheep, cheep! I 
a 


was chaffe eal about my old woman’s 
story that the bird would intelligently conduct us 
to a bees’ nest. 

Suddenl d, for the bird’s antics had 





we stopp 
changed, and instead of flying ahead, it was now 
going from tree to tree in a close circle, so I called 
a halt and watched our little feathered ide. It 
stopped calling, and made a swift dive downward 
to a pile of rocks and then back — to the tree. 
Going closer to the rocks, we could see nothing, 
although we were only some fifteen feet away from 
where the bird pad pomees. 

With a shrill the little fellow, evidently 
annoyed at our blindness, flew down inst a 
fissure between two rocks and away like a 
ang any streak. We then saw that part of the 
hin fissure had been sealed up with black wax or 
itch, and in the center were two or three 
oles with bees peering out at us, waiting 
for the first move. 
Wild bees returning to their hive and seeing 
men about will not alight, but continue on their 
course, in order to deceive the intruders; but if 
they know the nest is discovered, the will enter, 
deposit their load, and swarm round the entrance 
to protect it. 

swift examination showed us that this nest 

could not be robbed without shooting the rocks 
away with dynamite, so moving away a littla dis- 
tance, we sat down to rest before ret gto camp. 
The honey-bird came shrieking at us in evident 
excitement, darting away in a new direction and 
flying back to us. We decided to try again, so 
followed the little fellow, and had gone about five 
hundred yards when it went through its circular 
movements again, this time indicating the lower 
portion of a huge old tree. We at once saw the 
entrance to this nest, although at first the bees 
kept quiet, and taking stock of the tree, decided 
we could handle the proposition, so at once s 
a fire, and tore out pieces of our coat linings to 
make smudges and smoke the bees out. When we 
thought sufficient smoking had been done, one of 
the boys took the ax and began to enlarge the 
entrance. Our little guide watched these opera- 
tions in expectant silence from its near-by perch. 

After we had filled our bucket with good rich 
honey, we took two or three pieces of comb which 
contained young white bees, and placed them on a 
large limb of a tree some fifty yards away. Looking 
round as we started for the wagons, we saw the 
honey-bird with another, evidently its better half 
already feasting on the young bees, their share of 
the spoils which one, at any rate, had worked for. 





bees’ 
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SIMPLE AND SAFE. 
NE of those occupations ordinarily considered 
difficult and dangerous will have to be reclas- 
sified—in the light turned upon it by the adven- 
turous pioneer, David Brown, of whom John Muir 
tells in “My First Summer in the Sierra.” Still, 
the old gold-seeker and bear-hunter candidly 
admits that an “accident” might occur, but even 
so the victim could reflect that it was only fair play. 


“Whenever,” said the hunter, “I saw a bear 
before it saw me, I had no trouble in killing it. I 
just studied the lay of the land and got to leeward 
of it, no matter how far round I had to go, and 
then worked up to a few hundred yards or so, at 
the foot of a tree that I could easily climb, but too 
small for the bear to climb. 

“Then I looked well to the condition of my rifle, 
took off — | boots so as to.climb well if necessary, 
and waited until the bear turned its side in clear 
view, when I could make a sure or, at least, a gi 

' In case it showed fight, I climbed out of 
reach. 


“But bears are slow and awkward with their 
to leeward of them, they could not 
scent me, and I often got in a second shot before 
7 noticed the smoke. 

“Usually, however, they run when wounded and 
hide in the brush. Llet them run a good safe time 
before I ventured to follow them, and Sandy was 
pretty sure to find them dead. If not, he barked 
and drew their attention, and yey rushed 
in for a distracting bite, so that I was able to get 
to a safe distance for a final shot. 

“Oh, Phi bear-hunting is safe enough when 
followed in a safe way, although, like every other 
business, it has its accidents, and little doggie and 

have had some close calls. 

“Bears like to keep out of the way of men as a 
general thing, but if an old, lean, hungry mother 
with cubs met a man on her own ground, she 
would, in my opinion, try to catch and eat him. 
This would be only fair play, anyhow, for we eat 
them; but nobody hereabout has been used for 
bear-grub that I know of.” 


* 


WHAT THE FLY COMPOSED. 


O source is so humble that the true—and trained 

—musician cannot gather inspiration from it. 
It is told of Mendelssohn, in the London Chronicle, 
that his beautiful “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
musie is indebted for ‘at least one of its effects to 
the buzzing of a fly. ws 


One summer day in the year 1826 Mendelssohn 
lay on the grass in the Schénhauser gardens in 
Berlin, planning the overture. A friend was with 
him, and as they lay there a fly buzzed_ busily 
about their heads. 

Mendelssohn said, ‘“‘Hush!”’ and listened intently 
for a time. Afterward, when the overture was 
finished, the composer pointed to the modulation 
of the cellos from B minor in F sharp minor in the 
middle section, and said, ‘“There, that’s the Schén- 
hauser fly.” 

That overture has become one of the world’s 
musical classics, and Mendelssohn was a boy of 
seventeen when he wrote it. 











THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 

Cuticura soap and ointment do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost criminal not to 
use them. Think of the suffering entailed by neglected 
skin troubles—mental because of disfiguration—physi- | 
cal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a clear 
skin, suft white hands and good hair. These blessings 
are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely 
care, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assisted 
when necessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura 
ointment. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,’”” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 


STAMPS 
STAMPS! 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name . 
QUAKER 8T. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
Cheap! 333 genuine foreign Mis- 

sionary stamps, 5c. 100 foreign, | 
no two alike, incl. India, } 


ewfoundland, etc., 
only be. 100 U. 8. all diff., searce lot, only 30c. 
Sar & 





ne mixed, lbc. Agts. wtd., 50%. List free. 
stamps. L. B. Dover, D-11, 8t. Louis, 


HOW ABOUT 
BABY’S WEIGHT? 


“We are 
Advertised 
our 
oving 
Friends.” 
















Son of . | 
J. Mariner Thompson, M.D. | 

If your baby is not making a gain in 
weight, you should give him Mellin’s 
Food with his milk. It will supply just the 
elementshe needs to make a steady gain. 

Mellin’s Food babies show a good, 
healthy gain. After you have fed 
your baby on Mellin’s Food for a few 
days, he will gain steadily, and you 
will be surprised at his progress. 

Ask any mother who has fed her 
baby on Mellin’s Food and she will 
tell you that after the first few feedings 
of it, her baby showed a great im- 
provement, and gained right along. 
Her advice to you will be, “ Feed your 
baby on Mellin’s Food.” 

Read this letter from a mother : — 


“ T want to say that there is a Mellin’s Food 
baby in my home. She weighs 30 pounds and is 21 
months vld. At the age of three months she was 
nearly starved to death ; — the food she had been 
taking did not build up her body and she was very 
thin. Immediately after I began feeding her Mel- 
lin’s Food, she improved in health and gained in 
weight, and I now tell my friends that Mellin’s 
Food saved her life. Our next-door neighbor had 
exactly the same experience with her little boy that 
I had with my little girl. She used the same food 
that I used first, and when her baby was near 
death’s door, I advised her to use Mellin’s Food. 
She used it, and now her baby is like my little girl 
—the picture of health.” Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. Davip Hooker, 811 rth Street, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Write for a free trial bottle. 
Mellin’s Food Co. Boston, Mass. 














Free Book About 
Infant Feeding and 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 


You ought to know the difference between Hol- 
stein Cows’ Milk and ordinary milk, whether you 
nurse your baby or not. For if you do not, you 
surely should know what is Nature’s best substi- | 
tute, and if you do, you ought to know which milk | 
will nourish you best. 

Years ago farmers learned from practical experi- | 
ence that for some mysterious reason all young | 
animals, whether pigs, calves or babies, grew much 
faster and stronger when fed on Holstein Milk | 
than on any other kind. 


Now through laboratory research and clinical | 
experiment, the great specialists have found out | 
why this is true and just how Holstein Cows’ Milk | 
differs from ordinary milk and resembles mother’s | 
milk. Our literature explains it. 

First ask your milkman whether he can supply 
you, and if he cannot, send us his name and address 
when you write for our free k, “The Story of 
Holstein Milk.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
9-Y American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 











% ass’t’d, rare U.S.and for’gn: silver,nickel ~% 
per; all for 50c. 8. Freund, 1545 3rd Ave., New ¥. 








Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


An old and reliable Cough Remedy. No opigies. 
ass. 


Sample free. Jouw I. BRowN & SON, Boston, 








ODOR 
Double Covered 


DRESS SHIELDS 


OMO Dress Shields are Odorless When Pur- 
cha: an orless en orn. They 
are made from a pure tropical gum that has the 
impervious quality of rubber without its unpleas- 
odor, and is non-heating and free from 
injurious chemicals. They are light, cool 
wear and washable. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
A sample pair of No. 3, with our Booklet, sent 
upon receipt of 25c. 
The 


ap Manufacturing Company 


Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 
$50 IN GOLD 


FREE—FREE 


to the person who sends us the best ‘‘ new 
use’”’ for 7 , the famous oil com- 
pound for lubricating, cleaning, polishing, 
and preventing rust. Contest closes at 
midnight, April 30th, 1912. 

are that your use must 
“3 in One” is not 
tical—also Non-Medic- 
should send for gener- 
can experiment; also 














The only restrictions 
be for something that 
used for now, and prac- 
inal. Contestants 
ous free sample so they 
ask for “3 in One” Dictionary, which 
gives all the present uses. Write to-day to 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 42 AIM Broadway, New York City. 
“3 in One” is “the superior” sewing machine 
oil— goes further — lasts longer —is cheaper. Sold in 
all good stores—three sizes—10c., 25c. and 50c. 
REVERSIBLE 


ene: 


COLLARS 
CUFFS 
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GENERAL LEE. 


HE whole life of Gen. Robert E. Lee was a| 
fine, although unobtrusive, protest against the 
worship of wealth. He stood, as Tennyson wrote | 
of Wellington, “‘four-square to all the winds that 
blew!” He was above money and beyond price. 
Here is the proof, from Mr. Charles Forster Smith’s 
recent book, ““Reminiscences and Sketches” : 


Owner of the baronial manor of Arlington and | 
r otherwise of a princely fortune, General 
hee had lost all in the clysm of civil war. And | 


when he was thus 3 
1863, the a of Richmond voted him a 
house for his family ; but he declined it, suggesting 
“that whatever means the city council may have | 
to spare for this purpose may be devoted to the 
relief of the families of our soldiers in the field.” 
After the war an English nobleman offered him | 
a country estate, with an annuity of three thou- 
‘ unds; but he declined, saying, “I must 
abide the fortunes and share the fate of my ee le.” 
In 1865 he accepted the presidency of Washing- 
ton College (now Washington and Lee University), 
at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year; but 
when General Ewell, in 1868, gave five hundred | 
dollars to the college, on condition that it be added | 
to General Lee’s salary, the latter declined it, wri- | 
ting General Ewell, “7 already receive from the | 


college a larger amount than my poor services are | . 
4 ” 


worth. 

He was invited to become the head of a firm in | 
New York to represent Southern commerce, with | 
a salary of fifty thousand dollars; but this, too, he 
declined. “I am teful,” he said, “but I have 
a self-imposed task which I must accomplish. I | 
have led the young men of the South in battle; I | 
have seen many of them die on the field; I shall | 
devote my remainin energies to training young | 
men to do their duty in life.” 

The ry! of the Southern Insurance Com- | 
pany, in which Hampton, Gordon, B. H. Hill, and | 
other distinguished ex-Confederates were direct- | 
ors, was offered at a salary of ten thousand | 
dollars. But this also he declined, saying, “I feel | 
that I ought not to abandon the position I hold at 
Washington College at this time, or as long as I 
can be of service to it.” 

The distinguished ex-Confederate officer sent to 





make him the offer said 

“We do not wish you to give up your present 
position, general, or to discharge any duties in 
connection with our company. The truth is, we 
only want your name connected with the company. 
That would amply compensate us for the salary 
we offer you.” 

General Lee’s face flushed. ‘1 am sorry, sir,” 
he replied, “that =. are so little acquainted with 
my character as suppose that my name is for 
sale at any price.” 

One of the general’s biographers states that he 
“found his letter-book filled with replies to offers 
of this character.” 

In — 1870, when General Lee was away seek- 
ing hea th, the board of trustees of the college 
deeded the president’s house, which had been 
puilt under General Lee’s supervision, to Mrs. 
Lee, with an rere | of thirty-five hundred dollars. 

But he declined it, saying, “I am unwilling that 
my family should become a tax on the college, but 
desire that all its funds should be devoted to the 
purposes of education. I know that my wishes on 
this subject are equally shared by my wife.” 

After the general’s death, the trustees sent Mrs. 
Lee a check for the first quarter of the annuity 
but she promosly returned it, with a beautifu 
letter of thanks, saying that she could not — 
the annuity, and was a to give up the house to 
the new president whom they should elect. 

The new president elected was her own son, and 
she died in the president’s house. 
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A DIVER’S ADVENTURE. 


N spite of all the precautions that are taken to 

make it safe, the work of the submarine diver 
is one of peril. This incident, taken from the 
Boston Globe, shows how unexpectedly the most 
dangerous situation may arise. Captain Olsen has 
worked below the surface for more than forty 
years, and this adventure, he says, is one of the 
very “tightest” in the course of his experience. 


It happened in Boston harbor in the fall of 1909 

when working on the steamship Birmingham, t) 
had sunk between Castle Island and Buoy 9. 
_ The Birmingham was being broken up for what 
junk could be recovered from her, and Captain 
Olsen was attending to the submarine end of the 
work, sending up what parts of the ship could be 
Saved, 

The veteran diver was fastening a cable about a 
heavy steel plate still clinging to the side of the 
wreck, so that it could be hoisted to the surface 
when a big ocean liner, outward ‘bound passed 
close above the spot where he was at work, about 
fifty feet below. 

The swiftly revolving propellers of the steam- 
ship churning the waves set the water in such 
active motion t it caused a sudden _ violent 
lurehing of that gh aon of the wreck to which the 
steel plate was clinging. 

The cable slipped from its place round the plate, 
and the sharp hook on the end of it, in flying up, 
came within less than an inch of catching the 
rubber hose through which the life-sustaining 
supply of air was being sent down to the diver, 
and —— it away from its connection with the 
protecting helmet that covered the head. Had the 
air-hose been torn away, Captain Olsen in all 
probability would have met death by drowning 
»efore he could have been hauled up through the 
fifty feet of water to the surface. 

_ instinctively he threw up his left arm to protect 
himself from the flying hook of the cable, but its 
sharp point caught his thumb, ripping it wide open 
the whole length of the soft inner side, causing an 
extremely painful injury, which disabled him for 
some time after. But he managed, after a time 

‘o send up that plate, and then he had himsel 

‘auled up, as it was impossible for him to use the 
injured hand any longer. 


* © 


A MODERN SYDNEY SMITH. 


AS attaché of the American embassy at London 
fr tells of the ready wit of a certain distinguished 
English clergyman. 

It appears that this divine, in company with a 
‘umber of other clergymen, was going to a lunch- 
on after some ecclesiastical function one day, 
vhen one of the party observed : 

‘Now to put a bridle on our appetites!” 

“No,” at once ae the witty churchman. 

tather to put a bit between our teeth.” 


* © 


IN SPITE OF THE EVIDENCE. 
fie E little boy who had been hired to pick cur- 
rants handea in the dish quite empty, but 
here were Many stains round his mouth. 


Haminad £0,s’port my back with one hand, Miss 
alliday,” he explained, ‘an’ hold up the um- 





»rella with the other; so all L could do was to set | 
aekent at the currants, an’ I didn’t get any | 
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HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


HIS is a reproduction of a fire 
insurance policy issued by the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in 1861 on the home of Abraham 
Lincoln just before he left Spring- 
field, I1., for his first inauguration 
as President of the United States. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is far stronger today than in 
Lincoln’s time and a policy which was 
good enough for Lincoln is good 
enough for anybody. When you want 
fire insurance insist on the Hartford. 

















THE DOCTOR HABIT 
AND HOW SHE OVERCAME IT. 


When well selected food has helped the honest 
physician place his patient in sturdy health and 
free from the “‘doctor habit” it is a source of satis- 
faction to all parties. A Chicago woman says: 

“We have not had a doctor in the house during 
all the 5 years that we have been using Grape-Nuts 
food. Before we began, however, we had ‘the 
doctor habit” and scarcely a week went by with- 
out a call on our physician. 

“When our youngest boy arrived, 5 years ago, I 
was very much run down and nervous, suffering 
from indigestion and almost continuous head- 
aches. I was not able to attend to my ordinary 
domestic duties and was so nervous that I could 
scarcely control myself. Under advice I took to 
Grape-Nuts. 

“IT am now, and have been ever since we began 
to use Grape-Nuts food, able to do all my own 
work. The dyspepsia, headaches, nervousness 
and rheumatism which used to drive me fairly 
wild, have entirely disappeared. 

*“My husband finds that in the night work in 
which he is engaged, Grape-Nuts food supplies 
him the most wholesome, strengthening and satis- 
fying lunch he ever took with him.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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RARE, incl. China (dragon), Malay (tiger), Rhodesia, 
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coupons, etc., free! Agts. W’t’d. 50%. 
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112 pp. Lists, 
We 


(Controlled by Ideal Aeroplane Supply Co.) 


contests can secure plans and directions for building 
and fiying this famous racer which holds the officia 
Championship record of 1691 feet, by sending 2% cents, 
New Catalog — most complete published 5 cents. Worth $1. 
Ideal Aeroplane Co., 84 West Broadway, New York City. 


TAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining = | emp methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gol edal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 








“CECIL PEOLI” CHAMPION RACER 


Boys interested in building Model Aeroplanes for 








STEEL Sample card 12 pens & 2 penholders for 10 cents. 
PENS Spencerian Pen Co. ,349 Broadway, NewYork. 
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if You are in Heed of 


RELIEF—for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-121- 
Many Cases have been Permanently Cured. 
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The Washington 
Cover. 


@ The publishers of The Companion 
offer a limited number of color prints 
of the Washington Cover, suitable for 
framing. 

@ The prints are without lettering and 
upon extra heavy plate paper, 14x18 ¥% 
inches in size. 

@ Sent flat, securely packed, to any 
address on receipt of price—50 cents. 


Stamps, Post-Office or Express 
Money-Orders. 





Address Art Department 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTENS COMPANION is an illus- 
trated wee y pape per for all the family. 
Its ~RN price 


aif'to a year, in advance, 
including postage prep mid 


to 4 address in the 
United States, $2.25 tot .00 to fore 
countries. Entered at — ane ffice, Boston, 


Mass., as second-class matter. 
Hoy & Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money rw Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the a of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Com mpanion, when sent by 
mail, should be Li Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the bogey oe ow 
by us, the date after the addre: 
which shows when the subscription expires, oil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
- PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








tage 35- CHILDREN. 


Sy belief is general that pre- 
cocity in a child is ominous, that 
it is likely to mean future injury 
both to mind and body. Precocity, 
it is often said, is found only in the 
neurotic and in those of unbalanced 
mind or weak body. Itis called ab- 
normal, and declared a misfortune. 

Whether the abnormal is always undesirable 
depends on the view you take of humanity in gen- 
eral. If the inhabitants of our world are the best 
possible beings, then anything exceptional must 
certainly be bad. But many would deny the 
premise. These people are not pessimists; they 
think human beings very good, but they believe 
there is still room for improvement in them. Im- 
provement is effected in large measure by the 
geniuses and the near-geniuses, men of extraordi- 
nary gifts whose labors raise humanity to a higher | th 
plane. 

A precocious child is one born with some facui- 
ties capable of extraordinary development. It 
may be neurotic or even, in certain respects, men- 
tally deficient, but it is not necessarily so; and 
indeed, these ills are more often than not the 
result of an unwise forcing of the child’s special 
aptitudes without regard to its physical and mental 
needs. 

The training of a precocious child calls for care, 
wisdom and common sense. The child should 
have a well-balanced teacher, and should not be 





hurried. On the contrary, if the slightest injury is | 
being done to the child’s mental functions other | 
than the one specially endowed, or to its physical 


health, it should be gently restrained. 


Exercise is needed to develop any organ or 


faculty, but the exercise of one set of muscles or 
faculties exclusively leads to one-sidedness. Es- 
pecially those who are by nature one-sided should 
exercise the other side. When development is 
properly regulated, when the mental faculties and 
physical health are both carefully looked after, 
precocity is not a misfortune, but a great good 
fortune. The precocious child so safeguarded may 
prove to be that most precious gift to humanity— 
another genius. 
* ¢ 


“Twos.” 


RANDMOTHER Grey’s wed- 

ding dress was burned in the 
great fire, but her wedding slippers, 
of white satin, beautifully embroid- 
ered, were saved. Grandmother, 
who was a wonderfully pretty Dres- 
den-china old lady, and who had 
been a belle in her youth, greatly 
lamented that of all her girlhood’s finery nothing 
remained to pass on to future brides but the slip- 
pers—and the slippers, it appeared, brides of a 
later day could not wear. 

Her daughter Emily’s foot was too large, even 
when she was ten years old; Margaret managed 
to squeeze into them, but had to take them off 
before she had hobbled once across the room; 
Lucy, the youngest and smallest, really might have 
worn them, although they were killingly tight, had 
she not sprained an ankle just before her wedding, 
so that she had to wear white kid boots instead, 
laced as high and as tight as possible. 

The granddaughters remained—“‘those splendid 
young giantesses of mine,” grandmother called 
them, with mingled pride and despair. For they 
had the family beauty, there was no doubt of that, 
although one of them was five feet ten and the 
other two were five feet eight and a half, and they 
all wore number sixes. 

“Sixes!” Grandmother breathed it in confi- 
dence to Great-Aunt Ann. 
blessing that they don’t any of them seem to mind. 
You and I would have died of mortification if we’d 
had to wear a five. Number sixes! Ann, I don’t 
understand this generation.” 

Then one day the only grandson chose a sweet- 
heart, and told the family with tender pride that 
she was just a slip of a little thing. He believed 
that at last there would be a bride in the family 
who could wear grandmother’s slippers. So when 
Doris made her first visit she had hardly been in the 
house an hour before somebody called out, “Bring 
the slippers!” and the absurd little, breakneck, 
high-heeled, exquisite things were brought and 
admired. 

“Try them on, my child,” said Grandmother 
Grey. “Can you wear twos?” 

“Twos!” cried Doris. “I didn’t know that any 
one could except Cinderella! I wear threes and a 
half.” 

“Never mind, my dear; your foot is slender, and 
the slippers are pliable. I dare say you can wear 





them,” said grandmother, and Doris slipped off 





“Tt’s a marvel and a) 





her shoe and began to work her foot gently into 
a slipper, while the family watched the attempt 
with breathless interest. Then a chorus of tri- 


umph arose: “It’s on!” “She can!” “Oh, look!” 
“Grandmother! grandmother! She can wear the 
slippers!” 


Doris smiled shyly at grandmother—and thought 
that she saw the faintest shadow behind grand- 
mother’s answering smile. She shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I can get it on, but it doesn’t 
really fit. 1 couldn’t wear them.” 

“A pity, my dear,’’ said grandmother, graciously, 
“but this generation, it seems, has outgrown twos 
entirely. You mustn’t mind. Even for my day 
my foot was unusually small; quite unusually 
small.” 

“You’ve the cunningest foot that ever was!” 
eried Doris, and under her breath she added to 
her sisters-to-be : 

“She’s a perfectly captivating old dear—and I’m 
so glad she’s kept one little vanity!” 


* ¢ 


TOO SIMPLE. 


HE favorite dish of Napoleon III was perdriz 

aux choux,—partridge served with cabbage,— 
but he never ate it athome. Alexandre, his chef, 
was emperor in the kitchen, and would not serve 
it to the emperor who ruled the rest of the palace. 
Partridge — well and good; he would willingly 
serve partridge, but serve it “with cabbage” he 
would not. Cabbage was plebeian in itself, and 
partridge with cabbage was a dish popular in some 
parts of France, doubtless, among families of a 
certain social grade, but for the imperial table 
distinctly a culinary impropriety. 


In England, after the fall of the empire, the 
emperor would Comeeionelty send Comte Cl 
rsonally to the kitchen to order the ‘aeciee 
Ke licacy; but either the cabbage could not be 
obtained, or the partridges could not, or something 
went wrong with the fire. Alexandre, after assur- 
ing the count that it should appear’ at the next 
mee), he a always some good excuse to offer why 
¢ 
7 thou ht we were to have 
to-day,” the em 
ing voice, searce the table vainly with his eyes; 
and an por me ny e wrath would follow from Comte 
Clary, who could not see bmg imperial orders dis- 
obeyed with the phle ‘ood nature that the 
disappointed emperor ol always displayed. 
Alexandre was not the only French chef with 
ideas as to what kind of aie on Le anpeee in 
aon lif,” as the Frenc what 
think is oe. term m the. the er _ -* of 
society. A chef in the service of an English lady 
of, noble birth and the bearer of a historic title 
© had a preference for few and simple dishes, 
exaulstely Prepared Aba notice after only a few 
weeks in e offered him a. ge pay if 
he would reneain, but he but declin 
“Madame is generous, but it =s rf matter above 
money,” he exp! s tastes are 
wholesome, also er but fan are not such as I 
am accustomed to. Without criticism of madame’s 
preferences, it must be mitted they do not 
afford a wide range for the abilities of her chef; 
therefore my departure is inevitable. Alas, 
a, feel that ay genius is beginning to dete- 
riorate! 





i 





* ¢ 


ONE GOOD TURN. 


PRACTICAL joke that has far more humor 

and far less sting than most of its dubious 
class is recorded in Cornhill. According to a con- 
tributor to the magazine, gold has not infrequently 
been found buried in the neighborhood of Carrara, 
in Italy, and many stories are still circulated in 
that locality concerning hidden pepe 


A most curious experience was that of a q 
man who in one of his rambles stumbled 9 o an 0} d 


eeeee anny rry, within which, half-buried in grass 
and A les, la ay an enormous block of heavy 
marbl 


On & examining it, he found a number of letters 
radely cut, and haif-hidden under a crust of dirt. 
With some difficulty he managed to spell out the 


words: 

weBlessed is he who shall turn me over.” 

The man at once jum to the conclusion that 
he had stumbled on hidden treasure, and that his 
fortune was made. He rushed home and collected 
some of his friends to aid him in the recovery of 
the concealed gold. 
succeeded in turning oary 
—= rude de inscription met, oy eager eyes: 

ends. I am weary of reposing 
so ent in one Hosition.” 
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REASSURING “MISS BLAKE.” 


S they boarded the train they had every look of 

being a bridal couple. The young man carefully 

escorted the young woman to a seat, while the 
interested passengers smiled indulgently. 


Then extending his hand to the supposed bride, 
he said, in a very loud voice, ‘“Well, Miss Blake, 
the train is about to pull out. I wish you a very 

ae ne ry urney,” and doffing his soft hat, 

hurried of off the train. The passengers looked’ dis. 


tt the, young woman seemed nervous. By and 
she called the porter, ig ) a ey ~~ 
By sterious errand. He came kK in a 
moment, and said in a voice audible to every one: 
“Yorre all right, ma’am. He’s in de smokin’ 
compartment.”’ 
Everybody smiled, and the bride blushed prettily. 





Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 
decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
renewing subscribers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated 8. 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of dep 
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seale,all for12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo, 0. 





of injurious matter on the teeth. [Ado. 
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e perdria aux choux 
neng hat ould say, in his mild, drawl- | 


Bailey’s Rubber Tooth Brush 






makes my 
teeth white 
and does not 
cause my 
gums 
to bleed. 


At 
Dealers 


Waal 1 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
withoutinjury. Never irritates the 8. be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. 
children’s use. No bristles tocome out. No.1, 25 
cts.; No. 2, 35 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Bailey’s Rubber Shampoo Brush 








It thoroughly cle cleanses the sealp and hair of all 
inperitics, eaving both ina ry os healthy con- 
Fo “ts by using with p p and water. 

a ae leanses the skin “Of Boll and oily 

waste, improves: the circulation, 

Bathis builds up les and smooths 
Ing out the wrinkles. Ideal for softening 

the beard before shaving. Price, mailed, $1.00. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won’t slip 
‘onan: . Made 


Lin. ;’No. 21, 1 in. 
Dealers, or mailed 
for price, 30 cents 
per pair. 

100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 




















| STAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mill. 





IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


The attractive piano, shown above, is 
| especially designed for the refined Amer- 


ican home. Its beautiful proportions, 
exquisite workmanship and delightful 
tone quality appeal to discriminating 
buyers. In its construction not a dollar 
is spent for needless ornamentation and 
display, nor a dollar saved at the expense 
of quality. It is deservedly our most 
popular upright. Write for catalogue 
describing this.and other latest styles. 


Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 
we quote lowest prices and ship direct from 
factory *‘on approval’’ even to the most re- 
mote villages in the United States. Attractive 
easy payment plans. Every intending buyer 
should have our new catalogue. Write for it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Crest” Chocolates are the latest 


Lowney product. 
| have provided the finest chocolate coating that 
can be made. By the choice of special natural 
products from the tropical countries where good 
things grow Lowmey’s “Crest” Chocolates 
are made more delicious than chocolates ever 
Every box with the crest and 
name on it is sold at one dollar a pound, and is 
No girl can resist their 
They are packed with the greatest care 
for appetizing appearance. They are a perfect 
They are what the most exacting con- 
noisseurs have been searching for. 


Get them of your dealer if he has them. 
we will forward promptly, prepaid, with card enclosed if desired: 
Lowney’s “Crest” Chocolates, assorted, %4 lb., 1 Ib., 2 Ibs., 

3 Ibs. or,5 Ibs. at $1 a pound. 
Lowney’s “Crest” Caramels, % lb. or 1 Ib. at $1 a pound. 
Lowney’s “Crest” Nougatines, % Ib. at 50c. for the half- 


Also, Lowney’s Fancy-Full, no cream centers, 1 Ib., 
2 Ibs., 3 Ibs. or 5 Ibs. at 80c. a pound. 


Lowney’s Vesta Creams, all soft centers, 1 lb. at 80c. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON 
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ing place.” 


Bell system. 


Every Bell 
center of the system. 


One Policy 


—U. S. Census Bulletin. 
This description gives a word 


picture of every telephone in the 


telephone is the 


One System 
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Froma Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Population of the United States. 


“The Center of Population” 
A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


: From the census of 1910 itis found that the center of population is in Bloomington, 
Indiana, latitude 39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and longitude 
86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 

“Tf all the people in the United 
States were to be assembled in 
one place, the center of population 
{ would be the point which they 
' could reach with the minimum 
aggregate travel, assuming that 
they all traveled in direct lines 
from their residence to the meet- 


: 

It is the point which can be 
reached with “the minimum aggre- 
gate travel,” by all the people 
living within the range of tele- 
phone transmission and having 
access to Bell telephones. 

Wherever it may be on the map, 
each Bell telephone is a center for 
purposes of intercommunication. 

To make each telephone the 
center of communication for the 
largest number of people, there 
must be One System, One Policy 
and Universal Service for a 
country of more than ninety 
million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








By our improved 





Every 


4 designs to your taste—Plain, 
“ww Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


method of weaving, we 
make beautiful rugs totally different from 
\ any other rugs woven from old car » 


our guarantee. 
and — factory of its kind in Amer- 
K\ ica. tablished . 








} rug guaranteed to wear ten 
years. Grand Prizes at three World’s 
‘airs. 


We Pay Freight 


9” Your old carpets are worth 






worn; 


and full information. 


no matter how badly 
n’t throw them away. 
Write today for book of 
FREE designs—in colors, pri 


» prices 





FACTORY PRICE 


™ models from $12 up. 





ostal brings everything. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H50, 





RANGER” BICYCLE 


we imported roller chains, sprockets and 

» pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 


/tighest grade 


TO otherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 


direct to you 
are less than 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 


10 DAYS’FREE TRIAL": 


Pproval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
haf Price until you get our big new catalog and 


Write it now. 


h A postal 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
‘ Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ng ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


CHICAGO 





Uses Only 1 Gal. Oil to a 








oe uae on side. 
always kept. Automatic trip in 


X-RA 


INCUBATOR 


cuts down flame at burner—there’sno 
gallon of on is ~—F oid tyle 

required. Style 
machines burn 3 to 5 gallons. Glass 
doors on top—thermometer in 
sight. Many other patented features, 
WRITE 


Hatch! 


Lamp is filled ‘only once during entire hatch. Oil tank 
erfect hatching heat 




























¥ Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of| 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 


one or two colors of enamel. ‘VER, NO 9 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept.654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 












Lasting Beauty 


depends largely upon the care of 

the skin. That is the pith and sub- 
stance of the whole problem of beauty. 
It is a matter of the skin. Indeed there can 
be no complete beauty without skin beauty. 










This being so, it is important to remember that 
the most eminent analysts and skin authorities, 
and the most beautiful women of six generations 
have borne testimony to the fact that 


Pears’ Soap 


is the finest skin beauti- 
fying agent that science 
has produced or that 
money can buy. 















Matchless for 
the Complexion 





















All rights secured. 











A 
Great 









“Queen” 


Horse Story 


“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 
Equals the famous “‘Black Beauty” in 
human_ interest--surpasses it in_practica- 
bility. ‘‘Kate’’ a victim of poor handling 
is vividly contrasted with ‘‘Queen”’ who was 
more fortunate. You sympathize with one 
--rejoice with the other--even as you sigh 
for the slum waif and laugh with the child 
of fortune. 

Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this 












al 
Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
horses--should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every inte orseman @& copy, worth 
, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you_ have even a passing interest in 
horses--if you own, train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price. Send 

for a copy today. close stamps or coin. 
With each book we send free a 


beautiful colored picture of 
Queen—oll Ee effect--suitable for 
raming. r y. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 503 













FOOD FOR A YEAR 









Meat ¥ ... 300 Ibs. 
Milk _... 240 ats. 
Butter 100 Ibs. 
Eggs .. 27 doz. 
Vegetables 500 Ibs. 






This represents a fair ration for a 
man for a year. 

But some people eat and eat and 
grow thinner. This means a defective 
digestion and unsuitable food. 

A large size bottle of 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


equals in nourishing 
properties ten 
pounds of meat. 
Your physician 

can tell you 
how it. 
does it. 


12-5 
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A Message to Parents 


School teachers are writing to us every day telling 
how much the care of the teeth helps toward better 
school work. Here are letters from two educators. Read 
them. Get your child’s teacher—your school board inter- 
ested in this nation-wide movement for Good Teeth— 
Good Health. 


821 Idaho Ave., Chickasha, Okla. 


Colgate & Co., New York. October 14, 1911. 


Gentlemen : — 

I have just received the samples of Ribbon Dental Cream 
and the Pledge Cards to be distributed among the children in my 
charge. I am sure the talks on Dental Hygiene | have given the 
last week have been made doubly impressive by the tubes and cards. 
One little boy told me he ran back three blocks to clean his teeth 
when he happened to spy his pledge card in a book he was carrying, 
having forgotten to tack it up at home. 


Yours truly, Maude I. Gilley. 
Six weeks later Miss Gilley wrote us as follows : 


November 25, 1911. 

I can sincerely say that Ribbon Dental Cream has worked 
wonders among my pupils. If anything | have written you in com- 
mendation of Ribbon Dental Cream will be of value in promoting 

Good Teeth — Good Health” among the children of our schools 
you are at liberty to publish it — together with my name. 
Very sincerely, Maude I. Gilley. 


Runnymede School, Haddon Heights, N. J. 


Colgate & Co., October 23, 191 1. 


Dear Sirs : — 

It is with great pleasure I write to thank you for the trial 
tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream which you sent me for my pupils. 
The children were delighted with them and have been using them 
ever since. I can detect the difference in their [school] work already. 

hank you for the trial tubes and cards and also for the 
copies of the “Jungle Pow Wow.” 
Yours truly, Margaret Berry. 


P.S. I enclose two little compositions from my class on the care of 
the teeth. 











J God Soil - oon 


How Good Teeth Help 
‘You to Better Marks 


Did you ever stop to think that 
caring for your teeth helps your class 
standing? It does. 


A boy or girl cannot get the day’s lessons 
when there's headache or nervousness, no 
matter how hard one tries. These frequently 
come from poor digestion. Poor digestion 
comes from neglected or aching teeth, which 
cannot chew the food properly. 


But with clean, sound teeth you feel 
better—and you study better, too. 


Caring for the teeth can be made easy 
and pleasant if you use 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK 


The flavor is so delicious that you'll like to use it. 


It cleans your teeth—makes them white and 
helps to keep them sound. 


It is safe to use twice a day because it has no 
harmful grit to injure the teeth and gums. 


The germs which cause decay are checked by 
its antiseptic action. 


Here is a Sign for You 


If there’s a “jump” or ache when sweet or cold things touch your teeth 
you are not giving them quite enough care. See your dentist before things get 
worse — and begin to-day the use of this delicious dentifrice night and morning. 


Get a tube at your dealer’s—or send us four cents post- 
age for a trial tube, and a pledge card like the one shown. 


If you want ou “Jungle Pow Wow,” a book of funny animal rhymes, with colored 
pictures, for your little brother or sister, we will send that, too. Say “send the book.” 
It is free if you send the four cents for the trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined. 














